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The Department of State BULLETIN, 
a weekly publication compiled and 
edited in the Division of Publications, 
Office of Public Affairs, provides the 
public and interested agencies of 
the Government with information on 
developments in the field of foreign 
relations and on the work of the De- 
partment of State and the Foreign 
Service. The BULLETIN includes 
press releases on foreign policy issued 
by the White House and the Depart- 
ment, and statements and addresses 
made by the President and by the 
Secretary of State and other officers 
of the Department, as well as special 
articles on various phases of inter- 
national affairs and the functions of 
the Department. Information is in- 
cluded concerning treaties and in- 
ternational agreements to which the 
United States is or may become a 
party and treaties of general inter- 
national interest. 

Publications of the Department, as 
well as legislative material in the field 
of international relations, are listed 
currently. 
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UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 
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THE TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE PROGRAM 


A TASK FOR GENERATIONS 


Summary of Secretary Acheson’s Remarks 


The $35 million being requested for increased 
technical assistance for the first year is a modest 
beginning, Secretary Acheson said on October 29. 

In addressing the Eleventh Constitutional Con- 
vention of the CIO in Cleveland, Ohio, the Secre- 
tary said that the sum is a small fraction of the 
sums being expended in other necessary foreign 
aid programs. “Yet because of the nature of the 
Point Four program,” he continued, “this rela- 
tively small expenditure can be expected to yield 
results far out of proportion to its size. It cannot 
be a larger sum because the number of technical 
specialists is limited.” 

Much of our effort during and since the war, 
the Secretary added, has been spent in meeting 
attack and fighting through to victory. Now, 
we can turn with peculiar enthusiasm to a wholly 
forward-looking and constructive task “in helping 
hundreds of millions of people who are emerging 
into nationhood to create a worthy and a free life.” 


Difficulties Encountered 


Much of the strength and energy of those who 
want to remain free has been devoted in the past 
few years to resisting the threat of Soviet im- 
perialism, Secretary Acheson said. 

The attempt of the Soviet Union to extend its 
control over the people of other countries and to 
interfere with the lives of others is the difficulty 
that we encounter in our efforts to foster the wid- 
est possible opportunities for political, economic, 
and social development along the lines that the 
people desire, the Secretary said. 

The problems arising from the Soviet imperial- 


*For the complete text of the Secretary’s address, see 
Department of State press release 841 of Oct. 29, 1949. 
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ism present, he added, “grave dangers to free peo- 
ple,” and, in this transition period of history, a 
large part of the world is in a ferment that is tak- 
ing place in the most dynamic source of power 
that we know—the human mind. 

The hundreds of millions of people that inhabit 
large areas with great natural resources are no 
longer satisfied with the promises of a better life; 
“they want it here and now,” the Secretary stated. 
The United States welcomes social changes which 
transfer broad liberties and responsibilities to 
the people. “In short,” the Secretary said, “we 
are convinced that freedom, self-government, and 
high standards of living are desirable in other 
parts of the world as well as in our own country.” 
We wish to contribute our part in realizing those 
aims, he added. 


U.S.-Soviet Programs Contrasted 


In contrasting our economic assistance pro- 
grams with the Soviet economic programs, the 
Secretary said, in part: 

“The Communists talk of organizing great 
masses of people in five-year plans to carry out 
elaborate economic programs. They say this is 
the way for people to get more of the necessities 
of life. They promise hungry, distressed people 
food and material comforts if only they will ac- 
cept slavery to the state in return. And to people 
who have always been miserable, who have never 
known the protection of a Bill of Rights, these 
spurious promises sound real. 

“The alternative that is offered these people 
through the President’s idea is a way to improve 
their material welfare and at the same time live 
as free men, retain their personal dignity and in- 
dependence, and develop to the full extent of their 
individual capacities. They are offered a way of 
life that leads not only to freedom from want but 


also the most priceless freedom—the right to be 
let alone.” 
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The Secretary cautioned that, “Freedom and 
democracy will flourish only if the social, eco- 
nomic and spiritual bases that support the free 
way of life are strengthened and extended wher- 
ever possible.” 


Practical Problems 


There are some practical problems of the un- 
derdeveloped countries which we can help them 
overcome, the Secretary said, and problems which 
when resolved will aid in the promotion of demo- 
cratic principles. 

He pointed out as some of the problems the un- 
used resources of two-thirds of the earth’s people, 
agricultural yield, death rate, effects of disease, 
illiteracy, mechanical energy, and potentials for 
trade. 

In discussing what had already been done in 
many other countries to meet similar problems, 
the Secretary cited the effort of the American edu- 
cators who have helped the authorities in the other 
American Republics to reorganize local schools 
as centers of community life; the work of Ameri- 
can engineers and technicians in organizing high- 
way systems, protecting other people from the 
ravages of preventable diseases, producing more 
food at less cost, showing how food can be stored 
and marketed, training administrators and tech- 
nicians, improving labor standards, and increas- 
ing production methods and techniques. 

Much of the work in these fields will be carried 
out by the United Nations, its specialized agen- 
cies and other international organizations, the 
Secretary said, and he assured that the United 
States will participate in these programs and will 
encourage and assist private agencies to carry out 
similar programs since the need for technical as- 
sistance is so great that supply from present 
sources cannot meet demand. 


Foreign Investments 


Capital investment on a large scale—in addition 
to technical aid—is needed in the underdeveloped 
areas, the Secretary said. He commented on the 
available resources of the Export-Import Bank 
and the International Bank, but, he added that, 
“much greater part of the capital for investment 
must come from private sources, either in the coun- 
tries to be developed or in countries already largely 
developed, such as the United States.” 

To encourage private capital to invest abroad, 
the Department of State is seeking through treaties 
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to safeguard the rights of both the American in- 
vestor and the country in which he invests. 

The results achieved by the expansion of the 
technical assistance program alone, the Secretary 
said, should encourage American investors in time 
to venture their capital abroad. He pointed out 
that there is no direct profit in freeing a coun- 
try from malaria, in improving the health of 
masses of people, in teaching millions of people 
to read and write, or in gradually increasing the 
production of food crops that are consumed by 
the people themselves. Those projects will have 
to be carried out by governments as public services, 
but these things help create the conditions which 
make private investors willing to risk their money 
abroad. 

In addition, public loans and investments for 
roads and harbors, hydroelectric power, communi- 
cation systems, and the reclamation of land should 
open new areas to development by private capital, 
the Secretary said. 


Mutual Concern of Labor and Government 


This program of assistance for underdeveloped 
areas is not, the Secretary concluded, an emer- 
gency, short-term one; “we must recognize that 
we are entering upon a task that will require gen- 
erations to fulfill the great promise it holds.” 

In opening his address the Secretary acknowl- 
edged the contributions that American labor or- 
ganizations have made to United States foreign 
policy. He pointed out the work of the trade 
unions in war devastated areas, labor’s part in the 
Marshall Plan, and the assistance labor personnel 
has supplied to the Government. 

Although, labor has not always agreed with 
those in the Government who have had the respon- 
sibility of forming our foreign policy, the Secre- 
tary said, the very fact that labor has been critical 
is important. 

“This criticism is proof of the complete freedom 
of American trade unions,” he said. “It means 
that when you do give your support, as you have 
to our major undertakings in foreign affairs, the 
influence of this support abroad is all the greater.” 

The Secretary pointed to the bipartisan policy 
of the American labor organizations in supporting 
the new international trade union federation as 
further evidence of the sound attitude of American 
labor. 
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ENGINEERING IN THE FUTURE 


by Samuel P. Hayes, Jr. 


The part that this Government hopes the engi- 
neering profession will play in the expansion of 
international technical exchange activities was 
emphasized by Samuel P. Hayes, Jr., Special As- 
sistant to the Assistant Secretary for Economic 
Affairs, on November 3. 


Guiding Principles 


“The general pattern established for such serv- 
ices through experience in this country should be 
so far as possible the model for the relationship of 
government and private engineers and consultants 
on Point 4 projects abroad,” Mr. Hayes told the 
Construction Division of the American Society of 
Civil Engineers in New York.’ 

Comments from civil engineers on certain addi- 
tional guiding principles for the administration of 
the program, Mr. Hayes said, “will be very seri- 
ously considered before our plans crystallize”. 

These additional principles, he continued, are: 

“1, Engineering services on Point 4 projects 
should be performed at the lowest possible cost 
consistent with the maintenance of high standards, 
necessary professional consultation and check, 
adequate compensation of the individuals and 
firms employed, and protection of domestic pro- 
grams and projects. 

“2. The constructive role of private engineers 
and consultants should be demonstrated to foreign 
governments and business men wherever possible. 

“3. The maximum freedom of choice, consistent 
with sound methods of selection, should be af- 
forded foreign governments and agencies in the 
selection of engineering and other expert advice, 
particularly where the foreign agency is establish- 
ing long-term arrangements for professional serv- 
ices and is providing the funds for such services.” 


Major Activities 

Point 4 legislation, Mr. Hayes said, authorizes 
four major kinds of activity in which engineers 
would participate. 

The first is government missions sent abroad to 
plan and assist in such projects as water develop- 
ment, transportation, mineral extraction, sanita- 
tion and water supply, building construction. 


For complete text of Mr. Hayes’ address, see Depart- 
ment of State press release 855 of Nov. 3, 1949. 
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“Such government missions,” Mr. Hayes added, 
“might also help set up or reorganize engineer- 
ing schools abroad, or foreign government bu- 
reaus similiar to our own Bureau of Reclamation, 
Public Roads Administration, and Public Health 
Service.” 

The guiding of foreign governments or private 
foreign companies to the best qualified sources 
of engineering services in this country is the sec- 
ond kind of activity that the legislation authorizes, 
Mr. Hayes pointed out. 

The third activity was described as the “actual 
employment of private engineers or engineering 
concerns, under contract, to carry out specified ad- 
visory, teaching or operational functions abroad. 
Services contracted for and paid for by the U.S. 
Government would, of course, be limited to those 
composing integral parts of approved over-all pro- 
grams of assistance to economic development in 
particular countries.” 

Mr. Hayes said that the fourth kind of activity 
is the training of foreign engineers in this country. 
He said that “such training might include courses 
of study in our engineering schools, observation 
of engineering planning and projects, and actual 
in-service training in our government bureaus and 
as internes on the staffs of private engineering 
firms. Certain instructional and supervisory ex- 
penses would be paid by the government in con- 
nection with such training.” 

In commenting on the proper relation of gov- 
ernment and private enterprise in the technical 
assistance field, Mr. Hayes stresses that that prob- 
lem had been given a good deal of thought. 

The success already of leading engineering and 
construction firms, Mr. Hayes said, indicates that 
private construction and engineering can take care 
of itself in the foreign field. It may be, he added, 
ahead of government on many fronts. This one 
fact “will prevent any problem of government ver- 
sus private enterprise in foreign engineering work 
from arising.” 

“Every source of qualified personnel will have 
to be tapped,” Mr. Hayes said, because increased 
demand will come both from additional invest- 
ments abroad (stimulated by guaranties and com- 
mercial treaties) and from requests for technical 
services and assistance. 

Not only will this demand result in a heavy 
drain on the existing supplies of trained and ex- 
perienced engineers but it will also force us to 
train more engineers for service at home and 
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abroad if “we are to carry through a really effec- 
tive program of the necessary dimensions and 
duration,” he said. 


Government and Private Staffs 


In general, the Government will use its own 
engineering staffs for reconnaissance surveys 
where a team of different experts must be readily 
available for reference and conferences and for en- 
gineering work for which private firms and con- 
sultants are not available. 

Other uses will be made of government person- 
nel, Mr. Hayes added, when the “cooperating for- 
eign government specifically requests advice, con- 
sultation, and assistance regarding methods, prac- 
tices, procedures, and organizations of government 
agencies for the development of similar activi- 
ties,” such as administrative procedures, organi- 
zation, personnel policies, legislative and similar 
policy and administrative problems peculiar to 
governmental organizations. 

Mr. Hayes pointed out that government agen- 
cies will also have special engineering facilities 
or personnel for demonstrations, testing, analysis, 
or other work found only in government. 

Private engineers and engineering firms, gen- 
erally, will be encouraged to undertake such en- 
gineering work, Mr. Hayes concluded, as prepara- 
tion of construction plans and specifications; su- 
pervision of construction and procurement; and 
other direct and continuing employment by for- 
eign governments and agencies on engineering 
matters. 


THE ROLE OF THE NEAR EAST COLLEGES 


by Assistant Secretary George C. McGhee 


Education, as a basic requirement of all under- 
developed areas, is the very foundation of the 
Point 4 program, Assistant Secretary George C. 
McGhee said on November 1, 1949.2 

Addressing the Near East Colleges Association 
on the Point 4 program, Mr. McGhee, before 
analysing the program and the manner in which 
it will affect the Near East Colleges, summarized 
the political situation in the area and listed as 


*For complete text of Mr. McGhee’s address, see De- 
partment of State press release 846 of Nov. 1, 1949. Mr. 
McGhee is Assistant Secretary for Near Eastern, South- 
asian, and African Affairs. 
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basic objectives of the program’s first year opera- 
tion: rehabilitation of the peoples of underdevel- 
oped areas, demonstration of improved tech- 
nology, and training of selected individuals as 
technicians to carry the work to other countries. 

The role of the Near East Colleges will be vital, 
the Assistant Secretary stated, in forming a major 
focus for recruitment, by making available faculty 
members and qualified students, by facilitating 
local recruitment, and particularly by the expan- 
sion‘ of training opportunities which are the back- 
bone of the program. 

The Near Eastern states in conversations with 
the Department of State, Mr. McGhee said, have 
repeatedly emphasized the need for expanded edu- 
cational and training facilities, and particularly 
the expansion of technical training opportunities. 

“It will be the task of American educational in- 
stitutions, both here and abroad,” the Assistant 
Secretary said, “to meet this growing need.” 

The Near East College Association has already 
submitted to the Department an analysis of the 
means by which the colleges could contribute to the 
Point 4 program. 


Major Problems 


Mr. McGhee told the group that three major 
problems will have to be resolved if the program 
is to function with maximum effectiveness in the 
Near East and elsewhere. They are the problems 
of planning, organization, and personnel. 

“The need for planning is obvious if we are to 
avoid hit-or-miss undertaking of miscellaneous in- 
dividual projects which do not lead in systematic 
and rational manner to the basis objectives of 
Point 4,” the Assistant Secretary said. 

In the Near East, most of the countries con- 
cerned have already undertaken surveys, Mr. 
McGhee said, which have laid much of the neces- 
sary ground work in the program and through 
which the application of Point 4 can be expected to 
move forward more rapidly than would otherwise 
be possible. 

The Assistant Secretary recalled the survey 
made more than five years ago by the Iraqi Gov- 
ernment with respect to large-scale flood control 
projects. The Iraqi Government has made ap- 
plication to the International Bank for a loan to 
assist in the fulfilment of the project which will 
later be supplemented by other requests for a com- 
prehensible drainage and irrigation program. 

The fact that this project is now under consid- 
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eration, Mr. McGhee said, is due to the foresight 
of the Iraqi Government in initiating the basic 
surveys. Without that start, he added, valuable 
years would have been lost in the development of 
Iraq—“a country with great capacity for de- 
velopment.” 

Further development of these basic surveys is 
now being carried forward by the United Nations 
Economic Survey Mission. 

The second major problem confronting the suc- 
cessful operation of Point 4, the Assistant Sec- 
retary said, is the problem of organization. 

“We are confronted with the very complex task 
of achieving effective coordination of resources 
and experience already available, governmental 
and private, national and international,” Mr. Mc- 
Ghee said. 

“In this cooperative enterprise, we recognize 
that the United States has no monopoly on tech- 
nological or administrative skills or on exportable 
capital. It is contemplated that all nations de- 
siring to pool their resources to this common end 
will work together through the United Nations and 
its specialized agencies such as the Wuo and the 
Fao, both of which have important programs 
already under way in the Near East. 

“In general, the United Nations and other inter- 
national agencies will be encouraged to utilize 
funds available under Point 4 to carry out those 
aspects of the program which can be conducted 
effectively on an international basis. In other 
cases, bilateral arrangements will be made be- 
tween the United States—or another contracting 
government—and the country concerned, or, in 
certain cases, multilateral arrangements will be 
negotiated.” 

The third major problem is that of recruiting 
suitable personnel to carry out the program, the 
Assistant Secretary said. 

“We have, of course,” Mr. McGhee stated, “the 
experience of many projects of technical coopera- 
tion conducted in the Western Hemisphere, in 
Greece and Turkey, and alsewhere under the 
European Recovery Program. Some personnel 
can probably be drawn from such organizations, 
and from the specialized organs of the United 
Nations, as a nucleus for the program. However, 
large numbers of new specialists and technicians 
must be drawn from private life to go into the 
field, and local talents and skills must be mobilized 
in the countries concerned.” 
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Work of Survey Mission 


The Assistant Secretary expressed the view that 
“sreat hope” is held that the Point 4 program can 
be accelerated in the Near East as a result of the 
activities of the Economic Survey Mission. The 
mission was recently established by the Concilia- 
tion Commission for Palestine. This technical 
mission consists of a staff of experts, recruited from 
the United States, the United Kingdom, France, 
Turkey, Canada, the Union of South Africa, New 
Zealand, and other countries. It comprises spe- 
cialists on refugees, engineers, experts in reclama- 
tion and soil conservation, in public health and 
social welfare. It consists also of representatives 
of the International Bank for Reconstruction and 
Development, the World Health Organization, 
and other international agencies. 

Under its terms of reference, the survey mis- 
sion is charged with recommending measures 
which will enable the Near Eastern governments 
to overcome economic dislocation created by the 
Palestine hostilities; means of reintegrating the 
refugees from the hostilities into the economic life 
of the area; and means of creating economic con- 
ditions conducive to the maintenance of peace 
and stability. 

“There is no conflict between the program and 
Point 4,” the Assistant Secretary said. “The pro- 
gram which will be formulated by the survey mis- 
sion is of a short-term nature, designed in large 
measure to overcome economic dislocations and to 
contribute to economic recovery and stabilization, 
while Point 4’s emphasis is on a longer term basis. 
The two programs will serve to complement and 
reinforce one another.” 

Mr. McGhee pointed out that specific applica- 
tion of Point 4 to the Near East requires detailed 
planning in the light of the peculiar problems of 
the area. Plans for the kinds of assistance that 
are likely to be needed in specific areas have been 
worked out tentatively by the Department of State, 
in collaboration with other agencies of the Govern- 
ment and with the United Nations, he said. 

“However,” the Assistant Secretary added, “un- 
til Congressional action on the technical assistance 
program has been finalized and until other gov- 
ernments have expressed their own needs and de- 
sires for assistance, it is not possible to present 
any definitive budgets or plans for specific coun- 
tries.” 

The definition of such plans also depends upon 
the negotiation of agreements covering each proj- 
ect with the government concerned and a deter- 
mination of the nature and extent of its own con- 


tribution to the project, he concluded. 
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FREEDOM OF THE PRESS—AN INTERNATIONAL ISSUE 


The U.N. Debate on the Convention on the International Transmission of 


the News and the Right of Correction 


by Samuel DePalma 


Freedom of expression is never secure. Its 
attainment has always been marked by sharp con- 
flicts of interests, and its maintenance requires a 
continuous balancing of seemingly conflicting in- 
terests. The remarkable advance made in recent 
years in the facilities for mass communications has 
made the balance more precarious—and more nec- 
essary. In the face of a world-wide trend toward 
increasing governmental limitations over this 
freedom, the United Nations has devoted many 
meetings over the past 2 years to the task of pro- 
moting wider international recognition of and re- 
spect for freedom of information. 

The Convention on the International Trans- 
mission of News and the Right of Correction 
adopted May 13, 1949, by the General Assembly 
of the United Nations by a vote of 33 to 6 (the 
U.S.S.R. group of states), with 13 abstentions is 
the first multilateral attempt to promote by formal 
agreement the free international flow of news. 
It is not yet open for signature pending a deci- 
sion by the General Assembly concerning the 
disposition of another proposed convention, the 
draft convention on freedom of information. 

As adopted, the Convention constitutes an amal- 
gamation of two draft conventions sponsored ini- 
tially by the United States and French delegations 
respectively at the United Nations Conference on 
Freedom of Information, held at Geneva, during 
March-April 1948.1 The United States draft, 


*See the “Final Act, United Nations Conference on 
Freedom of Information”, U.N. doc. E/CONF. 6/79, Apr. 
22, 1948, and Department of State publication 3150. 
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then entitled draft convention on the gathering 
and international transmission of news, now forms 
the first part of the Convention, while the French 
draft, originally entitled draft convention con- 
cerning the institution of an international right 
of correction, forms the second part. 

The first part sets forth certain basic guaranties 
for information agencies and correspondents of 
contracting states. It requires such states to expe- 
dite, in a manner consistent with their immigration 
laws, the administrative procedures for the entry, 
residence, travel, and egress of correspondents. It 
protects correspondents against expulsion because 
of what they may have reported and facilitates 
their access to sources of news. Most important, 
it provides that the only permissible ground for 
censorship on news material leaving the territory 
of a state is that based on laws “relating directly 
to national defense.” 

The second part provides that a contracting 
state which alleges that “a news despatch capable 
of injuring its relations with other States or its 
national prestige or dignity . . . is false or dis- 
torted . . .” may submit its version of the facts 
to other states in which the report was published. 
It must be established that the report objected to 
was received from abroad. Each state receiving 
such a version of facts is obliged to make it avail- 
able to its domestic information agencies but is 
not in any way obliged to enforce its publication. 
If the state receiving the correction fails to fulfill 
this obligation within 5 days, the state issuing the 
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correction may request the Secretary-General of 
the United Nations to give its version of the facts 
“appropriate publicity through the information 
channels at his disposal . . .” 


GENESIS OF THE UNITED STATES PROPOSAL 


The suggestion that an attempt be made by 
treaty to promote a freer international flow of news 
originated with the American press itself, and the 
first draft of such a treaty was actually prepared 
on a wholly unofficial basis by representatives of 
the press. The Department of State then assumed 
the task of negotiating the agreement interna- 
tionally in consultation with other Federal agen- 
cies and with the constant collaboration of 
representatives of the press, radio, and motion 
picture industries. 

Chief credit for the promotion of intergovern- 
mental agreements to reduce the barriers to the 
free international flow of news is due Kent Cooper, 
executive director and general manager of the 
Associated Press. Mr. Cooper’s campaign for 
world freedom of information dating from the 
end of World War I culminated in the adoption 
by the House and Senate on September 21, 1944, 
of the following resolution: 


Resolved by the Senate (the House of Representatives 
Concurring), that the Congress of the United States ex- 
presses its belief in the world-wide right of interchange 
of news by news-gathering and distributing agencies, 
whether individual or associate, by any means, without 
discrimination as to sources, distribution, rates, or 
charges; and that this right should be protected by inter- 
national compact.’ 


At its Twenty-second Annual Convention in 
April 1944 the American Society of Newspaper 
Editors had already adopted the following resolu- 
tion: 


Resolved, That the American Society of Newspaper 
Editors strongly urges international agreements permit- 
ting direct communication between each and every nation 
of the world wherever feasible; eliminating conventions 
and customs which prevent utilization of any advance in 
the science of communications; removing all restrictions 
imposed for the commercial or political advantage of any 
nation or group of nations, giving to the press correspond- 
ents of all nations equitable access to the available 
communications facilities, and making dominant in all 
communications matters the principle of fostering an 


2§. Con. Res. 53, by Senator Tom Connally. 
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unrestricted flow of news and information to all parts of 
the world. 

Resolved, That the Committee on Communications 
authorized by the Society, by and with the advice and 
approval of the directors, be authorized to participate 
in conferences with other organizations and agencies to 
implement this resolution. 


Welcoming this initiative, William Benton, 
then Assistant Secretary for Public Affairs, late 
in 1946 asked Richard J. Finnegan, publisher of 
the Chicago Times, to undertake on a wholly un- 
official basis the task of consulting with his col- 
leagues in the press, radio, and motion picture 
industries with a view to making some concrete 
suggestions on how the United States might best 


‘promote the freer world circulation of news. The 


suggestion was accepted and Mr. Finnegan, with 
the assistance of Warren Pierce of the Chicago 
Times staff, proceeded to consult some 75 leaders 
in these industries. On the basis of these con- 
sultations Mr. Finnegan prepared a draft of a 
proposed treaty, which was circulated for com- 
ment to 4,000 persons and organizations. The 
hundreds of replies received were then utilized in 
preparing the final “Draft of a Treaty on Freedom 
of Information” (annex A) which Mr. Finnegan 
submitted to Mr. Benton on July 22, 1947.* 

In his letter of transmittal to Mr. Benton ac- 
companying the proposed treaty, Mr. Finnegan 
said : 


I consented to undertake the chore because for many 
years newspaper men had been hoping that Congress and 
the State Department would get busy and do something on 
the subject. There had been a lot of discussion but no 
action. 

The sentiment for action is stronger now than ever. 
Leaders in the newspaper and other media feel that this 
is one of those important subjects that is so much above 
party and personality differences that it should attract 
prompt, unanimous and lasting attention in both Houses, 
as well as in the State Department. 

It will be impossible to get all the elements of private 
industry to agree on the wording of such a document. We 
think we have covered the principles on which all agree. 

The principles are such as could be used within the 
United Nations or a multilateral convention of nations or 


* Others who contributed substantially to the final draft 


were Dr. Quincy Wright, professor of international law, 
University of Chicago, John O. Levinson, member of the 
Chicago Bar, and Dr. Frederick S. Siebert, head of the 
School of Journalism, University of Illinois. 

EDITOR’S NOTE: The annexes to this article will be printed 
when this article is reprinted as a separate publication 
at an early date. 
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for a bilateral agreement. Right now it is felt that a 
start should be made with a bilateral treaty. ... 

We wish to impress upon you that there is unanimity 
among the communication media of the United States 
that we should enter into no treaty with any country 
on any terms that shrink American practice one jot. We 
cannot abridge freedom of the press under our Constitu- 
tion ; we should not do it under a treaty .. .* 


REVISION OF THE DRAFT TREATY 
BY THE DEPARTMENT OF STATE 


The “Draft of a Treaty on Freedom of Infor- 
mation” was next examined by a committee of the 
Department of State, under the direction of Lloyd 
A. Free, then Special Assistant to the Assistant 
Secretary for Public Affairs, as part of the Depart- 
ment’s preparations for the coming United Na- 
tions Conference on Freedom of Information. 
The Department decided that at least initially the 
multilateral approach should be given priority 
over the bilateral approach in view of the oppor- 
tunity afforded for multilateral negotiations by 
the Conference and in keeping with United States 
policy to support and work through the United 
Nations to the maximum extent possible. 

In the course of the Department’s study of the 
draft, and after consultation with such other 
Federal agencies as the Department of Justice, the 
Department of Labor, the Federal Security 
Agency, the Federal Communications Commis- 
sion, and the Department of National Defense, the 
treaty was modified in several respects (see annex 
B for Department’s text). 

Among the modifications made were: 


Article 1—In order to limit the scope of the 
convention to a homogeneous group of subjects, the 
Department of State omitted general magazine 
and book publishing companies, as well as film 
organizations other than newsreel companies, from 
the definition of “Information Agency.” By con- 
fining the agreement to news materials, it was pos- 
sible to avoid most of the commercial and cultural 
problems associated with information materials of 
a more general nature. More important, it was 
felt that a text covering information agencies other 


“The draft treaty, together with Mr. Finnegan’s letter 
of transmittal, was released for publication by the De- 
partment on Sept. 5, 1947; BuLLeTIn of Sept. 14, 1947, p. 
527. 
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than those engaged purely in reporting news 
would not be acceptable to a majority of govern- 
ments at this time. 

Article 2—Whereas the Finnegan draft pro- 
vided that “Correspondents . . . shall have free 
ingress to and egress from the territories of the 
other...” The Department’s revision, how- 
ever, took into account the fact that few, if any, 
states appeared ready to make such an exception to 
their immigration laws and provided instead that 
“. . . States shall facilitate the entry into and 
exit from their territories of foreign correspond- 
ents and their professional equipment in a man- 
ner consistent with their respective laws and pro- 
cedures, and shall impose no special or unusual 
restrictions on such ingress or egress, nor upon 
the transit through or residence in their territories 
of such correspondents.” 

Article 4.—This article, intended to restrict the 
censorship of outgoing news, was strengthened 
and broadened somewhat in the Department’s 
draft (article 5) by providing that the outgoing 
copy of correspondents should be permitted egress 
“ ... without censorship, editing ordelay ... ”, 
instead of prohibiting only “ .. . censorship, 
deletion or editing . . . ” as provided in the Fin- 
negan draft. The Department also added a pro- 
viso to the effect that certified correspondents 
should be informed of such censorship regulations 
as may be in force. 

Articles 8 and 9.—In articles 8 and 9 of the 
Finnegan draft provision was made for imple- 
mentation, or enforcement, machinery in two 
stages: (1) A fact-finding “International Infor- 
mation Commission” composed of representatives 
of information agencies and empowered to hear 
evidence from any correspondent or information 
agency alleging an injury from violation of the 
treaty and to publish a report of its findings and 
majority opinion; and (2) Compulsory jurisdic- 
tion of the International Court of Justice for all 
disputes concerning the interpretation of the 
treaty not settled by negotiation, following the is- 
suance of the Commission’s report. 

The Department’s draft omitted these provisions 
largely because of uncertainty as to whether dis- 
putes arising from this treaty, likely in most cases 
to be de facto rather than de jure in nature, were 
suitable for reference to the Court. It was felt 
that a fact-finding procedure along the lines of the 
Commission mentioned might be more appropriate 
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by itself; in the end, it was decided to await the 
suggestions of other governments at the coming 
conference. 

New Department Articles—Among the more 
significant of the new articles in the Department’s 
draft, in addition to the so-called “formal arti- 
cles” common to most international agreements, 
were (1) a provision exempting from the applica- 
tion of the agreement those correspondents who, 
while not otherwise admissible into the territory 
of a state under its immigration laws, are never- 
theless admitted conditionally pursuant to an 
agreement with the United Nations in order to 
cover the proceedings of that organization (article 
10); and (2) a provision recognizing that this 
treaty would not exempt correspondents from 
laws for the protection of national security 
(article 11). 

Also added was an article providing for a right 
of international correction (article 8) under 
which a state alleging that a correspondent in its 
territory had transmitted a false or distorted re- 
port likely to injure its international relations 
could submit its version of the facts to the govern- 
ment within whose territory the report had been 
published. The government receiving such a cor- 
rection would be obliged to make it available to 
its domestic information agencies. No compul- 
sory publication was involved. This article was 
added in the certain knowledge that some such 
proposal was bound to carry at the Geneva con- 
ference, since many governments were expected 
to demand some form of “protection” in retura 
for the guaranties they were requested to extend 
to foreign news personnel. 

The Department’s revision, in brief, retained 
the substance of the Finnegan draft and added 
the minimum governmental safeguards which 
virtually all states were expected to demand at 
the forthcoming conference. 

That the revision conformed with the views of 
American news personnel was demonstrated when, 
during its briefing sessions in preparation for the 
Conference on Freedom of Information, the 
United States delegation to the Conference unani- 
mously endorsed the revised text with only a few 
minor language changes.° 


*The U.S. delegation to the U.N. Conference on Free- 
dom of Information included the following: William 
Benton, former Assistant Secretary, Chairman; Sevellan 
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UNITED NATIONS CONFERENCE 
ON FREEDOM OF INFORMATION 


The United Nations Conference on Freedom of 
Information, which opened at Geneva, March 23 
and lasted through April 21, 1948, was successful 
beyond expectation. Convinced by the intran- 
sigence of the Soviet delegations that Communist 
states would not (and indeed could not) compro- 
mise in the direction of greater freedom of in- 
formation, the great majority of delegations stood 
united against the proponents of dangerous “com- 
promises” on basic principles. 

The Conference’s major achievement was the 
drafting of three proposed conventions: (1) the 
draft convention on the gathering and interna- 
tional transmission of news, proposed by the 
United States; (2) the draft convention concern- 
ing the institution of an international right of 
correction, sponsored by France and intended to 
establish a procedure under which governments 
may obtain publicity for official corrections of al- 
legedly false news reports which affect their in- 
ternational relations; and (3) the draft conven- 
tion on freedom of information, submitted by the 
United Kingdom and intended to provide a guar- 
anty to all the nationals of contracting states of 
freedom of expression as well as freedom to seek 
and receive information from all sources. The 
Conference also adopted over 40 resolutions con- 
cerning freedom of information and provided an 
unusual opportunity for clarifying some of the 
propaganda issues which becloud East-West 
relations.® 

In this propitious atmosphere the United States 
draft convention fared unexpectedly well (see 
annex C for Conference text). Substantive modi- 


Brown, Editor and Publisher, Providence Journal; Erwin 
D. Canham, editor, Christian Science Monitor; Zechariah 
Chafee, Jr., Harvard Law School; Harry Martin, presi- 
dent, American Newspaper Guild; Walter A. Graebner, 
European director, Time-Life International; Oveta Culp 
Hobby, executive vice president, Houston Post; Frank 
McCarthy, Manager, Motion Picture Association of Amer- 
ica; Howard K. Smith, chief European correspondent, 
Columbia Broadcasting Company; and John Carter Vin- 
cent, American Minister to Switzerland. During the 
Conference Hugh Baillie, president of the United Press 
Association, served as an unofficial consultant to the 
delegation. 

*See “Report of the United States Delegates, United 
Nations Conference on Freedom of Information,” De- 
partment of State publication 3150. 
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fications made at the Conference were limited to 
the following: 

Article 4 (article 3 in the Conference text)— 
The United States draft provided that “The Con- 
tracting States shall not deny foreign correspond- 
ents access to all places and news sources under the 
same conditions as the most favored foreign corre- 
spondents or the correspondents of the most fa- 
vored nation.” The Conference strengthened this 
provision by modifying it to read “The Contract- 
ing States shall permit and encourage the widest 
possible access to news official and non-official, for 
all foreign correspondents on the same basis as 
for national correspondents and shall not discrim- 
inate among foreign correspondents as regards 
such access.” 

Article 5 (article 4 in the Conference draft) — 
The anticensorship article was also strengthened 
by the addition of a specific procedure with re- 
gard to the time limit allowed censors, the cable 
charges to be levied on censored dispatches, etc. in 
cases where states were compelled to resort to 
peacetime censorship for the protection of national 
military security. 

Article 15 (article 14 in the Conference text) — 
Among the forma] articles which the Department 
had added to the Finnegan draft was a provision 
for extending the Convention to non-self-govern- 
ing territories, where foreign correspondents have 
from time to time encountered serious obstacles. 
Drawn up after long and careful study, this arti- 
cle was deliberately framed in compromise terms. 
Although in accordance with United States prac- 
tice the Department would have preferred to 
provide for the application of the Convention to 
all the non-self-governing territories of each 
metropolitan state adhering to the agreement, the 
proposed draft took into account the fact that such 
colonial powers as the United Kingdom, France, 
the Netherlands, and Belgium would be unable 
to accept such a provision. Because the colonial 
territories of these states enjoy varying degrees 
of self-government, in some cases their prior con- 
sent is required before they can be bound by an 
international obligation undertaken by the met- 
ropolitan state. 

At the Conference, the United States proposal 
was subjected to a veritable crossfire of criticism. 
The metropolitan states found it unacceptable 
stating that, although it took into account the 
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status of fully self-governing territories, it evaded 
the problem of partly self-governing territories, 
i.e. self-governing in respect of some of the matters 
covered by the Convention (such as entry, censor- 
ship, etc.). On the other hand, a large number 
of representatives of the traditionally “anti- 
colonial” states (for example, India, most of the 
Middle East, and most of Latin America) felt 
that the United States proposal provided too many 
loopholes for colonial powers. Finally, the 
U.S.S.R. group of states seized this opportunity 
to embarrass the colonial powers and, ignoring all 
constitutional considerations, demanded automatic 
application of the agreement to territories, not 
only without their prior consent, but presumably 
even against their will! 

The compromise which was finally evolved by 
the United States delegation and narrowly 
adopted by the Conference (after the rejection 
by a one vote majority of a fully automatic for- 
mula sponsored by Poland) obliged the Contract- 
ing State to “seek immediately the consent of all 
such territories,” but provided that “A State 
party to the present Convention may at the time 
of its accession thereto or at any time there- 
after ... declare that the present Convention 
shall extend to any of the territories for the inter- 
national relations of which it is responsible . . .” 

New Article-—The Conference also made a use- 
ful addition in the form of an article to protect 
correspondents against arbitrary expulsion. A 
provision of this nature had been omitted from 
the United States draft (as well as in the basic 
Finnegan draft) because of doubt as to the utility 
of such a provision when coupled, as it would 
necessarily have to be, with a parallel statement 
of the state’s ultimate authority to limit the stay 
of any resident alien. However, the Conference 
formula (submitted by the delegation of the 
United Kingdom) appeared to avoid this diffi- 
culty in large part by stating that: 


The Contracting States, while recognizing that foreign 
correspondents must conform to the laws in force in the 
countries in which they are operating, agree that foreign 
correspondents legally admitted into their territories 
shall not be expelled on account of any lawful exercise 
of their right to seek, receive or impart information or 
opinion (article 5). 


Thus revised, the United States draft conven- 
tion was adopted by a vote of 28 in favor, 6 against 
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(the Soviet bloc), and 2 abstentions. That a con- 
ference of over 50 nations could agree so closely 
with the views of the United States encouraged 
the United States delegation to believe they had 
given expression to a strong belief in the necessity 
and desirability of reducing the many national 
barriers to the free flow of news. 

Yet, in partial explanation of the difficulties 
encountered in the subsequent consideration of 
this convention by the Economic and Social Coun- 
cil and the General Assembly of the United Na- 
tions, it is important to note the rather unusual 
circumstances which contributed to this success. 
First, and perhaps foremost, was the sense of 
unity among a large majority of the delegations 
which saw in this Conference an opportunity 
to check Soviet propaganda claims. Moreover, 
the Communist coup in Czechoslovakia, which had 
occurred only 6 weeks before, provided a fresh 
example of the destruction of the free press by a 
Communist government. Then too, a majority of 
the delegates were representatives of press, radio, 
and film organizations and shared a certain pro- 
fessional point of view, sometimes at variance with 
the official position of their governments. Finally, 
this convention was one of three drafted at the 
Conference. The other two tended more nearly to 
reflect a governmental (as distinct from a profes- 
sional) point of view and were, in the opinion of 
some delegations, to be considered as complemen- 
tary to the first convention. 

The second draft considered was a French pro- 
posal for the institution of an international right 
of official correction. As first presented this pro- 
posal dealt not only with a right of correction, 
but also with the establishment of an “interna- 
tional information council” and the creation of 
an “international press card.” The latter two sub- 
jects were quickly withdrawn in the face of con- 
siderable opposition, and the remainder of the 
French proposal was revised considerably and 
limited somewhat in scope before it was resub- 
mitted by the French.’ 

In its revised form the French proposal would 
have provided a “right of correction . . . to every 
Government of a State signatory . . . which re- 
gards as false or distorted and likely to interfere 
with international understanding a report pub- 
lished by a news enterprise of another country 

. when that report contains facts concerning 


* See U.N. doc. E/CONF.6/C.1/32, Apr. 10, 1948. 
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the functions or activities either of the said gov- 
ernment or of government officials or of persons 
holding a public office or of a public authority in 
the countries where the said government exercises 
its authority. 


The Government concerned shall transmit to the Con- 
tracting State in whose territory the report was published 
by one or more newspapers or periodicals, or by a radio 
broadcast, a communiqué giving the version of the facts 
which it affirms to be correct (article 1). 

A communiqué may only be issued in respect of reports 
which consist strictly of information [ie. excluding 
opinion] ... (article 2). 


Article 3 provided that a state receiving such a 
communiqué would be obliged to make it “avail- 
able to the news enterprises functioning on the 
territory where it exercises its authority . . . and 
provide facilities for its dissemination by the 
normal means and in accordance with the proce- 
dure customary for the publication of reports on 
international affairs.” Each state could fulfill its 
obligation on the basis of reciprocity. 

Article 4 further provided that if the state re- 
ceiving a communiqué failed within five days to 
fulfill its obligation, “the Government exercising 
the right of correction may submit the said com- 
muniqué to the Secretary-General of the United 
Nations who shall... give it all necessary 
publicity.” 

The United States delegation, which had 
already submitted as a counterproposal the orig- 
inal article 8 on the right of correction from the 
draft convention on the gathering and inter- 
national transmission of news, now resubmitted 
its proposal in the form of amendments to the 
French draft. These amendments had the fol- 
lowing main objectives: (1) To limit the scope 
and sharpen the provisions of the French pro- 
posal in order to minimize the possibility of its 
being turned into an endless and self-defeating 
propaganda mill; and (2) To bring it into greater 
conformity with the United States-sponsored 
convention as to subject matter in order to make it 
possible to amalgamate the two and thus to satisfy 
the rather large group of delegations which had 
criticized the United States proposal on the ground 
that it granted “privileges” to correspondents but 
did not afford adequate “protection” to govern- 
ments. 

Thus the United States amendments limited the 
exercise of the right of correction to reports trans- 
mitted by foreign correspondents from within the 
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territory of the complaining state, rather than 
permitting such a state to present a communiqué 
concerning any report of domestic origin which 
had appeared in the domestic press, or in respect 
of reports transmitted from a country other than 
the one issuing the communiqué. These amend- 
ments avoided the distinction made in the French 
proposal between reports containing only factual 
information and those containing opinion, on the 
ground that often it would be impossible to dis- 
tinguish conclusively between the two and the end 
result would only be to introduce another source 
of dispute. Finally, the amendments clarified 
the obligation assumed by the state receiving a 
communiqué by providing that it “should facili- 
tate its dissemination through the customary 
channels in accordance with its usual procedure 
for releasing news concerning international af- 
fairs.” Other amendments, mainly of a drafting 
nature, were submitted by other delegations. 

The draft convention concerning the institution 
of an international right of correction as finally 
adopted by a vote of 33 to 7 incorporated the 
United States amendments, with one exception: 
Because the Conference was convinced that a 
foreign correspondent can easily arrange to have 
a particular dispatch filed from a country other 
than the one in which he is stationed, it rejected 
the United States proposal to limit the exercise of 
the right of correction tg reports transmitted by a 
correspondent from the territory of the contract- 
ing state wishing to issue a communiqué. In the 
end, moreover, the French draft was not merged 
with the draft on the gathering and international 
transmission of news because the French delega- 
tion declined to authorize the merger. 

In its report, the United States delegation to 
the Conference said of this draft convention: 


No power to compel publication is contemplated at 
either the national or international level. The United 
States Delegates look upon this convention as a legiti- 
mate attempt to provide a remedy for false or distorted 
reporting, thoroughly consistent, with the principles of 
freedom of information. ts 

As its final action, the Conference on Freedom of 
Information requested all governments which had 
been invited to participate to forward their com- 
ments on the proposed draft conventions to the 
Secretary-General of the United Nations and asked 
the Economic and Social Council of the United 
Nations to examine the conventions in the light of 


* Ante p. 10. 
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such comments and thereafter to submit them to 
the General Assembly.°® 


ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL COUNCIL 
SEVENTH SESSION 


When the Economic and Social Council met in 
July 1948 for its seventh session, it had before it 
a number of comments from governments.” In 
an effort to expedite the Council’s consideration 
of the three Conventions, the delegations of the 
United Kingdom, France, and the United States, 
as original sponsors of the drafts, conferred in- 
formally and, taking into account such comments 
of other governments as conformed with their 
views, prepared a proposal for a revision of the 
draft conventions on the gathering and interna- 
tional transmission of news™ and the institution 
of an international right of correction.” Lack of 
time prevented consultation concerning the third 
Convention on Freedom of Information. The 
Ecosoc referred the draft conventions to its Com- 
mittee on Human Rights, a committee of the 
whole. 

The tripartite proposal for a revision of the 
newsgathering convention embodied relatively 
few significant modifications of substance in the 
Conference text. Two verbal changes, important 
because of the lengthy debate to which they later 
gave rise in the General Assembly, applied to the 
entire text: (1) Several governments had as- 
serted that the Conference definition of a “foreign 
correspondent” as “an individual employed by an 
information agency, or a national of a Contracting 
State, who in either case is regularly engaged in 
the collection and reporting of news (including 
opinion) to the general public, and who is a holder 
of a valid passport identifying him as a corre- 
spondent . . .” was defective since in their usage 
the term “foreign correspondent” applied to any 
correspondent engaged in covering foreign affairs 
whether or not he was stationed abroad and, it 
was not clear why an identifying passport was 


* See Res. No. 43, “Final Act United Nations Conference 
on Freedom of Information”, U.N. doc. E/CONF.6/79, 
Apr. 22, 1948. 

” For comments, see U.N. doc. B/856, July 21, 1948, and 
addenda thereto. 

1 See U.N. doc. E/AC.27/W.21, Aug. 5, 1948. 

™ See U.N. doc. E/AC.27/W.22, Aug. 6, 1948. 
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required when a correspondent was not stationed 
abroad. Accordingly, the word “foreign” was 
omitted in the tripartite text and it was specified 
that a correspondent required the identifying 
passport when he was outside his state. (2) In 
order to make more explicit the fact that the con- 
vention was intended to confer benefits only on 
correspondents and information agencies of con- 
tracting states, the tripartite text added the quali- 
fication “of a Contracting State” after the words 
“correspondent” and “information agency” 
throughout the text. 

It was suggested that article 3, providing for 
access to news, be modified in the light of com- 
ments received by deleting the ambiguous phrase 
“the widest possible” before “access” and by quali- 
fying the proposed national treatment to be ac- 
corded to correspondents of other contracting 
states to read “so far as possible on the same basis 
as for its own correspondents ... .” It was felt 
that, although foreign correspondents should in 
general have equal access to official and nonofficial 
sources of news, some provision was needed to 
permit governments in exceptional cases to hold 
background press conferences or otherwise to pro- 
vide access to official sources of news only for na- 
tional correspondents. 

Article 10, reserving to contracting states the 
right to make and enforce laws “for the protection 
of national security,” was found to be in conflict 
with article 4, which limited censorship on out- 
going news to matters relating directly to “na- 
tional military security,” since article 10 might 
be interpreted as overriding article 4. It was 
therefore proposed to add a proviso reading “pro- 
vided that any laws and regulations relating di- 
rectly to the maintenance of national military 
security shall conform with the provisions of 
article 4.” The United States delegation was not 
satisfied with this text and reserved its right to 
propose a less ambiguous one when the article 
came up for discussion. The United Kingdom 
delegation reserved its right to propose two addi- 
tions to this article: a clause providing for deroga- 
tion from the convention in time of war or other 
public emergency and a provision for the compul- 
sory jurisdiction in the International Court of 
Justice to settle disputes arising under the 
convention. 

Hard pressed by a crowded agenda, the Com- 
mittee was further hampered in its consideration 
of the conventions by a running filibuster on the 
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part of the Soviet representative (Mr. Pavlov), 
with some help from his Polish colleague, and 
barely managed a rather hasty revision of the 
newsgathering convention before the end of the 
session. The other two conventions were not con- 
sidered at all. Having no time to consider the 
proposed revision of its Committee, the Ecosoc 
decided to refer it to the General Assembly without 
endorsement along with the Conference text and 
the remaining proposals of the Conference. 

The proposed revision constituted a serious de- 
parture from the Conference text, embodying 
several restrictive provisions which had been sug- 
gested in the comments of governments. Space 
limitations preclude even a brief mention of the 
numerous restrictive proposals which were rejected 
by the Committee (some of which were revived 
later in the General Assembly and are described 
later) , but a summary of those which were adopted 
suffices to indicate the prevailing mood in the 
Council’s Committee. 

Perhaps the most damaging change was made in 
article 4, greatly widening the scope of permissible 
censorship of outgoing dispatches. Whereas the 
Conference text permitted censorship only in ac- 
cordance with laws “relating directly to the main- 
tenance of national military security,” the Com- 
mittee (by a narrow vote of 8 to 7, with 3 
abstentions) decided to omit the limiting word 
“military.” The sweeping range of “national 
security,” of course, includes not merely matters 
directly relating to national defense but also any 
economic or political information which a govern- 
ment having wide powers in this field might re- 
gard as prejudicial to the security of the state (in 
practice, sometimes interchangeable with “secur- 
ity of the administration”). 

The changes made in article 10, the article reserv- 
ing state powers, were almost as serious. To the 
Conference text which, it will be recalled, referred 
only to the power of a state to apply its laws and 
regulations “for the protection of national secur- 
ity” to correspondents despite any provision of the 
Convention, the Committee added “public order.” 
To insure governments against having even to 
consider granting any benefits to certain cor- 
respondents, a provision was added to article 10 
enabling a contracting state to “refuse entry into 
its territory to any particular person [and] 

to restrict the period of his residence 
therein, provided any such restriction [i.e. as to 
residence] does not conflict with the provisions of 
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Article 5” [which protects a correspondent against 
expulsion ]. 

A new article (article 11) was added recognizing 
the power of a contracting state to take measures 
derogating from its obligations under the conven- 
tion “in time of war or other public emergency.” 
The colonial article (article 14 in the Conference 
text; article 15 in the revised Committee text) was 
also weakened slightly by the inclusion of an am- 
biguous qualification which would enable metro- 
politan states to take into account “the position of 
each territory and particularly the con- 
stitutional practices applicable thereto.” 

The agreed revisions suggested in the tripartite 
proposal were also adopted. The Committee, 
faced with a choice between the compulsory juris- 
diction of the International Court of Justice and 
a United States-French proposal for a fact- 
finding committee, was unable to reach a decision 
concerning implementation machinery and de- 
cided to refer this issue to the General Assembly 
without any recommendation. 

The explanation for this restrictive tack is not 
difficult to find. Up to this point the impetus for 
the promotion of greater freedom to report news 
had come largely from the professional news- 
men themselves. Now the wind had shifted and 
governments were intervening to safeguard what 
they regarded as essential governmental authority. 
Contributing factors were the haste with which 
the Committee had had to conduct its work 
and the fact that, as compared with the Geneva 
conference, the Ecosoc delegations were not so 
well informed on technical matters and did not 
have the benefit of much professional advice. 


GENERAL ASSEMBLY, 
SECOND PART OF THE THIRD SESSION 


The United Nations General Assembly, meeting 
at Lake Success for the second part of its third 
session, April 5 to May 18, 1949, assigned the task 
of considering the proposals of the Conference on 
Freedom of Information to its Third Committee, 
the Committee on Social, Humanitarian, and Cul- 
tural Matters. There in the course of a debate 
lasting for weeks nearly every one of the 58 dele- 
gations took the opportunity to present its views. 
The draft conventions on newsgathering and the 
right of correction (particularly the former) were 
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subjected to a sentence by sentence analysis and 
were voted upon an article at a time. 

Representing the United States in the Third 
Committee were Mrs. Franklin D. Roosevelt and 
Erwin D. Canham, editor of 7'he Christian Science 
Monitor; Mr. Canham took the chair at most of the 
meetings. 

Under the instructions from the Department 
of State, the United States delegation had one 
paramount objective as regards the newsgathering 
convention, namely to reestablish the principle ap- 
proved by the Geneva conference that the sole 
permissible ground for peace-time censorship of 
news material leaving the territory of a Contract- 
ing State is that provided by laws relating directly 
to national military security. If it failed to ob- 
tain agreement on this point, the delegation was 
instructed not to support the convention. Other 
important modifications in the Ecosoc text sought 
by the United States were (1) a more forthright 
colonial article; (2) provision for a fact-finding 
committee to report on disputes arising under the 
agreement; (3) the deletion of the paragraph of 
article 9 which authorized a state to deny entry 
to any particular person or, failing this, the addi- 
tion of a clause making such a denial permissible 
only if based on grounds other than that the per- 
son is a correspondent. 

The Committee dealt first with the newsgather- 
ing convention and next with the proposed right 
of reply text. The Committee decided to use the 
Ecosoc text as a basis for its discussion, since it 
was felt to incorporate the latest views of govern- 
ments. The debate centered largely around seven 
or eight key issues—most of them carried over 
from previous discussions at the Conference and 
at the Ecosoc, and now debated de integro! 


What Kind of Information? 


Broadest in scope was the issue of the kind of 
“information” which the convention is intended 
to encompass. This question was posed in sharp- 
est terms by a series of amendments proposed by 
the Polish delegation, which had apparently been 
designated chief “Soviet” spokesman on this topic 
at the Assembly. Two of these proposals are par- 
ticularly expressive of the Soviet concept of free- 
dom of information as it has lately emerged in 
United Nations debates scrubbed and disarmingly 
disguised for non-Soviet consumption. One 
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would have qualified the definition of news ma- 
terial in article 1 by adding— 


and which is neither designed nor likely to provoke 
or encourage any threat to the peace, breach of the peace 
or act of aggression, and that is not intended as a dis- 
semination of false or distorted reports likely to injure 
friendly relations between states.” 


The other, proposed as a substitute for article 3, 
concerning access to news sources, read : 


The Contracting States shall, in the interests [sic] of 
the dissemination of conscientious information, grant to 
telegraphic news agencies, radio companies and news- 
papers, the right of wide access to sources of news and 
to facilities for communication both on their own terri- 
tory and in other countries, within the limits compatible 
with the interests of national security. 

They shall also elaborate necessary measures for ensur- 
ing the widest possible dissemination of really conscien- 
tious and objective information.” 


Based on the Soviet thesis that the convention 
should be designed to promote the circulation not 
of all news, but only of “trustful” or “objective” 
information which does not injure friendly rela- 
tions between states, these amendments would ob- 
viously have permitted a contracting state to ex- 
clude from the application of the convention any 
material which in its view was considered to be 
false or distorted, of a “war-mongering” character 
or otherwise prejudicial to its relations with other 
states. 

The first amendment is part of the continuing 
Soviet propaganda drive, first announced by Mr. 
Vyshinsky at the General Assembly’s second ses- 
sion, to confuse world opinion by labeling the 
United States press in particular and that of sev- 
eral other Western states in general as desirous of 
inciting a war against the Soviet Union. The sec- 
ond amendment, first rejected by the Economic and 
Social Council at its seventh session (where it was 
offered by the U.S.S.R. representative) is actually 
a paraphrase of article 125 of the Constitution of 
the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, which 
guarantees “freedom of speech” and “freedom of 
the press” to the citizens of the U.S.S.R., but 
makes the exercise of these rights explicitly con- 
tingent upon “conformity with the interests of the 
working people, and in order to strengthen the 
socialist system ... ”.* Implied in the Polish 
proposal are governmental powers to insure con- 
formity with “the interests of the dissemination 





™ See U.N. doc. A/C.3/416, Apr. 7, 1949. 
* See U.N. doc. A/C.3/433, Apr. 11, 1949. 
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of conscientious information” equivalent to the 
U.S.S.R.’s press review and censoring activities. 

These proposals met an early end when rejected 
by overwhelming votes (only the Soviet states vot- 
ing in favor with a number of delegations abstain- 
ing), but their ghosts were to reappear in pro- 
posals, undoubtedly differently motivated, offered 
by other delegations. 


Should Correspondents Be Compelied 
To Distribute Official Corrections? 

Many delegations insisted that, as a protection 
against irresponsible reporting, the convention 
should contain a provision compelling correspond- 
ents accused of having transmitted erroneous 
reports to distribute corrections issued by the gov- 
ernment concerned. Supporting this view, sev- 
eral representatives of the Arab States bitterly 
criticized the “pro-Zionist falsehoods” of the 
United States press, while a number of Latin 
American delegations spoke of a need to correct 
“continuing distortions” about their countries, and 
India pointed to “gross misrepresentations” of 
her religious customs. 

The Mexican delegation gave concrete expres- 
sion to these views by proposing a new article 
which, after extensive amendment in the course 
of debate, read as follows: 


The Contracting States agree to take measures to en- 
sure that their information agencies and correspondents 
distribute through their customary channels any com- 
muniqué in respect of dispatches for which they were 
originally responsible, remitted to them by the Contract- 
ing State directly concerned and in whose territory the 
news dispatch requiring correction originated.” 


Defending his proposal, the Mexican delegate, 


Mr. Noriega, explained that as now worded it did 


* As printed in the “Constitution of the Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics”, published by the American Russian 
Institute, article 125 reads: 

In conformity with the interests of the working people, 
and in order to strengthen the socialist system, the citi- 
zens of the U.S.S.R. are guaranteed by law: 

a) freedom of speech; 

b) freedom of the press; 

c) freedom of assembly, including the holding of mass 

meetings ; 

d) freedom of street processions and demonstrations. 

These civil rights are ensured by placing at the disposal 
of the working people and their organizations printing 
presses, stocks of paper, public buildings, the streets, com- 


‘ munications facilities and other material requisites for 


the exercise of these rights. 
* See U.N. doc. A/C.8/470/rev. 1. 
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not compel publication but merely distribution of 
corrections. This article, he said, was necessary 
to enable the people as well as large information 
agencies to enjoy the benefits of freedom of infor- 
mation, and to enable governments to counteract 
reports prejudicial to the honor or national pres- 
tige of states or to their international relations. 
In reply to those representatives who had stated 
that their governments had no authority to en- 
force such a provision, he stated that they could 
acquire such authority by accepting the conven- 
tion and that only if they did would the conven- 
tion be acceptable to a number of the smaller na- 
tions.’7 

The proposal was strongly attacked by the 
United Kingdom, Netherlands, Belgian, Nor- 
wegian, Swedish, Canadian, and other delega- 
tions. After pointing out that this proposal, by 
making the convention unacceptable to a num- 
ber of states, would nullify even the much more 
limited and carefully drawn right of official cor- 
rection which was already before the Committee 
in the form of the French proposal, Mrs. Roose- 
velt stated the United States position as follows: 


The provisions we have already adopted limit the right 
of correction to cases of false or distorted reports which 
are likely to injure friendly relations between States or 
national prestige and dignity. The Mexican proposal is 
not so limited. Under it a Contracting State could de- 
mand that correspondents and information agencies 
accept and distribute any corrections handed to them by 
any signatory government. There is no provision that the 
original report must be false or distorted; it is not re- 
quired that the report be one capable of injuring interna- 
tional relations or even national prestige and dignity. By 
its very wording, it requires that information agencies 
and correspondents accept and distribute any and all 
corrections requested by the State in which the report 
originated under any and all circumstances. .. . 

In the view of the United States, the Mexican proposal 
is not only undesirable but unacceptable. My Govern- 
ment under its Constitution would have no power to 
compel American correspondents or information agencies 
to accept or observe the obligations involved. We can- 
not agree to compel correspondents or information agen- 
cies to accept or distribute official corrections handed 
them by other governments.” 


The proposed new article was put to the vote 
in three parts at the request of several delegations. 
The first part was rejected by a tie vote, 21 in favor 





“For a fuller summary of the Mexican position see 
U.N. doc. A/C.8/SR198, Apr. 25, 1948, pp. 2 and 11. 

* See press release 608, of Apr. 22, 1949, issued by the 
United States delegation to the General Assembly. 
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to 21 against, with 5 abstentions, and the remain- 
ing parts were defeated by votes of 23 to 17 and 
24 to 19. 


What is the “‘Duty”’ of a Correspondent? 


A third major issue arose over the attempt made 
to define the role of a correspondent and to pre- 
scribe a standard of proper conduct for him. The 
Mexican delegation, with strong support among 
other Latin American delegations, those of the 
Middle East, India, and the Soviet bloc, spon- 
sored an amendment to add the following to arti- 
cle 9 of the Ecosoc text: 


It is the duty of information agencies and foreign 
correspondents to report the facts without discrimina- 
tion, to promote respect for human rights and fundamen- 
tal freedoms, to further international understanding and 
cooperation and to contribute to the maintenance of in- 
ternational peace and security.” 


In proposing this amendment the Mexican dele- 
gate maintained that since the proposed conven- 
tion granted rights and privileges to correspond- 
ents it was necessary to establish a balance 
between the rights and the obligations of corre- 
spondents. It was not sufficient, he added, to 
state these merely as moral obligations; rather 
they must be of a legal character and enforceable 
by Contracting States.” 

The United States delegation, supported by the 
delegations of the United Kingdom, Netherlands, 
Philippines, Norway, Uruguay, and_ several 
others, objected strongly to the proposal. Speak- 
ing for the United States delegation, Mr. Canham 
stated that although the United States believed 
firmly in the basic objective of this proposal, his 
government could never agree to accept it as a 
legal obligation in respect of its correspondents 
or those of any other country, since to do so im- 
plied recognition of the totalitarian thesis that the 
government should dictate the functions of the 
press. He also pointed out that, in the context of 
article 9, this amendment would permit Contract- 
ing States to deny correspondents the benefits of 
the convention merely by accusing them of having 
failed to comply with this definition of their func- 
tions. He added that even as a statement of a 
moral obligation, the proposed text would require 


” See U.N. doc. A/C.3/SR202, Apr. 26, p. 12. 

* For a fuller summary of the Mexican position see U.N. 
doc. A/C.8/SR200, Apr. 25, 1949, p. 3 and U.N. doc. 
A/C.3/SR201, Apr. 26, 1949, p. 3. 
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modification to make it clear that the primary 
moral responsibility of a correspondent is purely 
and simply to seek the facts and report them as 
comprehensively and objectively as possible and 
that the other ends sought in the Mexican proposal 
flowed from this responsibility. 

Despite this forceful opposition, the Mexican 
amendment was adopted by a vote of 24 to 15, with 
10 abstentions.“ In a renewed effort to defeat 
this amendment and to salvage the convention, 
most of the delegations which had opposed the 
amendment thereupon stated that they could not 
support the convention with this amendment and 
urged other delegations to join them in rejecting 
article 9 as amended in its entirety. The article 
was adopted, however, by a vote of 27 to 17, with 
7 abstentions. 

At this point the French delegation ennounced 
that it would seek to work out some form of com- 
promise in order to save the convention and urged 
others to join in this effort. Accepting this sug- 
gestion, representatives of the delegations of the 
United Kingdom, Peru, Colombia, Mexico, and 
the United States met informally with the French 
to explore the possibility of working out an ac- 
ceptable solution. While the Third Committee 
continued its discussion of other portions of the 
convention, this group struggled with the seem- 
ingly insuperable task of reconciling completely 
divergent views. Although his delegation was 
prepared to accept compulsory correction, the 
French member acted as an impartial arbiter. In 
the course of twenty-odd meetings, several com- 
promises were accepted one day, only to be rejected 
the next. Finally, however, an acceptable solu- 
tion was evolved by turning both of the disputed 
propositions into preambular language, but plac- 


* The vote, taken by roll call, is significant as a general 
indication of the prevailing attitude of governments to- 
ward the problem of freedom vs. responsibility by law. 
In Favor: Liberia, Mexico, Panama, Peru, Saudi Ara- 
bia, Siam, Ukrainian Soviet Socialist Republic, Union 
of Soviet Socialist Republics, Yugoslavia, Afghanistan, 
Argentina, Burma, Byelorussian Soviet Socialist Republic, 
Colombia, Cuba, Czechoslavakia, Dominican Republic, 
Ecuador, Egypt, Ethiopia, Guatemala, Haiti, Honduras, 
and Iraq. Against: Lebanon, Netherlands, New Zealand, 
Norway, Philippines, Sweden, Union of South Africa, 
United Kingdom, United States, Uruguay, Australia, 
Belgium, Brazil, Canada, and Greece. Abstaining: 
Pakistan, Poland, Turkey, Venezuela, Yemen, Chile, 
China, Costa Rica, France, and India. (U.N. Doc. 
A/C.3/SR202, Apr. 26, 1949, p. 12.) 
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ing the new language at the head of the operative 
article which deals with the right of official cor- 
rection at the governmental level. 

The Third Committee then reconsidered its pre- 
vious vote and adopted the compromise proposal 
by an overwhelming vote, after the Soviet bloc had 
protested strongly against what it described as a 
“maneuver on the part of the United States and 
the United Kingdom to coerce smaller delega- 
tions.” The compromise appears in article 1X 
of the final text (see annex D for Assembly text) 
as follows: 


Recognizing that the professional responsibility of cor- 
respondents and information agencies requires them to 
report facts without discrimination and in their proper 
context and thereby to promote respect for human rights 
and fundamental freedoms, to further international under- 
standing and co-operation and to contribute to the main- 
tenance of international peace and security, 

Considering also that as a matter of professional ethics, 
all correspondents and information agencies should, in the 
case of iews despatches transmitted or published by them 
and which have been demonstrated to be false or distorted, 
follow the customary practice of transmitting through the 
same channels, or of publishing, corrections of such 
despatches, ... 


In addition, a provision was inserted at the end of 
the next paragraph of this article requiring gov- 
ernments which have received an official correction 
from other governments to forward it to the cor- 
respondent or agency concerned so as to enable 
them to correct the dispatch in question. 


To What Extent is Censorship 
of Outgoing News Permissible? 

The delimitation of the permissible scope of 
censorship in peacetime of news dispatches leaving 
a contracting state gave rise to a paradoxical 
debate. Almost every non-Soviet delegation re- 
pudiated any intention of wanting to resort to 
peacetime censorship and agreed that it should be 
permitted only on grounds of military security. 
Yet many of the same delegations fought for the 
inclusion of provisions which would have validated 
peacetime censorship on grounds as broad as 
“public order” and even “national prestige and 
dignity”—despite the fact that the convention in 
no way affects existing governmental authority to 
censor incoming news or any other news for do- 
mestic publication ! 

The drive to reverse the decision of the Ecosoc 
Committee and limit censorship to grounds of na- 
tional military security was led by the United 
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States delegation. A number of delegations 
which had favored the wider formula of “national 
security” were now satisfied that essential emer- 
gency governmental powers were amply safe- 
guarded by other articles. Still others agreed 
that the Ecosoc formula was too loose but ex- 
pressed doubts as to the exact meaning of military 
security. To resolve these doubts the Australian 
delegation suggested that the term “national de- 
fense security” be employed. The United States 
delegation then proposed the deletion of the 
troublesome words “military” and “security,” Mr. 
Canham giving the following interpretation of 
“national defense” : 


Several delegations have spoken to us about some diffi- 
culties and ambiguities they encountered in the phrase 
‘national military security.” Some of them have told 
us that in various translations this might carry the im- 
pression that it applied to the army rather than to naval, 
air, or other forms of security. We have not wished to 
be unyielding or uncooperative on this point, and so 
another synonymous form of words has come to our 
minds which I would set before you.... As a matter 
of fact, our suggestion is almost identical with that 
handed in as a formal amendment by the Australian 
Delegation today. They have suggested the words 
“national defense security.” We were prepared to sug- 
gest as a synonym for the words “national military secu- 
rity” the words “national defense” which seems to us to 
be one word simpler than the Australian formula and 
from our point of view is intended to be merely a better 
translation, merely a better form of words than 
“national military security.” From our point of view, 
the two phrases are intended to mean exactly the same 
ee 


The proposal proved acceptable, and the Com- 
mittee voted 28 to 8, with 12 abstentions, to limit 
censorship to laws and regulations “relating 
directly to national defense.” 

Unfortunately, what at first appeared to be a de- 
cisive resolution of the issue was later seen to be 
but the opening phase of a complicated and 
strongly contested battle. A number of delega- 
tions, it turned out, had voted for this limitation 
of governmental powers at this point in the con- 
vention because of the overriding reservation of 
emergency governmental authority contained in 
later articles. The real test came when proposals 
were made to limit some of these reservations. 

It will be recalled that article 9 of the Ecosoc 
draft, which American press correspondents 


* See press release 603 of Apr. 18, 1949 issued by the 
United States delegation to the General Assembly. 
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promptly labeled the “States Rights” article, re- 
served to contracting states the right, among 
others, “to make and enforce laws and regulations 
for the protection of national security and public 
order” despite any other provision of the conven- 
tion. Quite clearly this phrasing could include 
the right to censor outgoing news dispatches if 
laws for the protection of national security and 
public order so provided. The Mexican dele- 
gation sought to add a further ground, namely 
“national prestige and dignity,” which was with- 
drawn, however, without vote. Accordingly the 
United States delegation moved the addition of 
the following qualifying proviso: 


No Contracting State shall, however, impose censorship 
in peacetime of news material leaving its territory except 
on grounds of national defense, and then only in ac- 
cordance with Article 4 [article VII in final text]. 


After a lively debate, the proviso was adopted by 
a vote of 31 to 8, with 8 abstentions. 

But the decisive test came when an attempt was 
made to resolve an obvious conflict between the 
draft convention and the provisions of article 29 
of the international telecommunication convention 
of Atlantic City, 1947, which reserves to contract- 
ing states an absolute right of stoppage as regards 
any messages “which may appear dangerous to the 
security of the state or contrary to their laws, to 
public order or to decency.” This, of course, is 
censorship in its most drastic form. Since vir- 
tually every member state of the United Nations, 
including the United States, has adhered either 
to this Atlantic City convention or to the earlier 
Madrid version which contains a similar provision, 
any signatory of these telecommunication conven- 
tions would be faced with apparently contra- 
dictory obligations in respect of its right to cen- 
sor outgoing news if it also adhered to the news- 
gathering agreement. 

This conflict had, of course, been evident since 
the newsgathering draft was first suggested, but 
the United States had considered that the ordinary 
rules of treaty interpretation would apply, that 
is as between two equally valid conventions con- 
taining specific provisions regarding the trans- 
mission of news material, the later convention 
would govern among those states which adhered 
to both. When, however, a large number of dele- 
gations stated that they did not intend to abrogate 
any of their rights under the telecommunication 
conventions, the United States delegation decided 
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to propose the following provision to make ex- 
plicit its interpretation of the relation between 
the conventions: 

Each Contracting State agrees not to avail itself so far 
as other parties to this Convention are concerned of its 
right to stop any telecommunication or to suspend inter- 
national telecommunication services afforded by the Inter- 
national Telecommunication Convention currently in force 
to which it is a party in any manner inconsistent with 
the provisions of the present Convention.” 


In the ensuing debate, several delegations pro- 
tested that their government could not abrogate 
rights granted by other conventions and others 
argued that it was not proper to “amend” an 
earlier convention in this manner. The Belgian 
delegation, while not disagreeing in principle with 
the United States, and agreeing that the United 
States proposal would not constitute an “amend- 
ment” of the telecommunication conventions, 
nevertheless believed that the proper course to 
take was to agree that the telecommunication con- 
vention required formal amendment and mean- 
while to abide by its provisions. To sharpen the 
issue, the delegation of Belgium suggested the fol- 
lowing formula, which was formally proposed by 
India. 


The provisions of the present Convention do not preju- 
dice the rights at present reserved to states under the 
International Telecommunication Convention of Atlantic 
City, 1947.™ 

After several days delay during which delega- 
tions sought instructions from their governments, 
the proposals were put to a vote and both were 
rejected, the United States formula by 20 to 18, 
with 6 abstentions and the Belgian-Indian formula 
by 19 to 16, with 7 abstentions! Consequently, no 
provision concerning the discrepancy between 
these agreements appears in the final text and the 
normal rule of treaty interpretation must be relied 
upon in case of a dispute. 

The long and sometimes confused debate on this 
issue thus resulted in acceptance of the view that 
if any censorship of outgoing news is deemed ab- 
solutely necessary, it must be confined to matters 
covered by laws relating directly to national de- 
fense and cannot be imposed on grounds of na- 
tional security, or public order, etc. (see annex 


D, articles VII and XII). 


3 See U.N. doc. A/C.3/465/rev. 1, Apr. 25, 1949. 
* See U.N. doc. A/C.3/467, Apr. 19, 1949. 
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Does The Convention Favor The Large 
Established News Agencies Of The U.S. And U.K.? 

At several points in the debate, a number of dele- 
gates remarked that their governments could not 
be expected to show much enthusiasm for a con- 
vention which, they said, would consolidate the 
dominant position of the well-established and 
amply financed news agencies of the United States 
and United Kingdom and thereby hamper the 
development of their own agencies. They asked 
for assurance that the convention was not designed 
to prevent contracting states from providing neces- 
sary assistance to their own news agencies. 

The United States, together with the United 
Kingdom and several other delegations, pointed 
out that the convention had no effect whatsoever 
on the right of contracting states to develop their 
own agencies, provided they did not resort to re- 
strictive practices injurious to the operations of 
agencies of other contracting states. 

Nevertheless, there was strong support for the 
inclusion of explicit guaranties to this effect and 
the result was the incorporation of three provi- 
sions in article XII of the final draft which pro- 
vide that nothing in the convention (1) shall 
prejudice national legislation “requiring that a 
portion of the staff employed by foreign enter- 
prises . . . shall be composed of nationals . . .”; 
(2) shall prevent states from “taking measures to 
help the establishment and development of inde- 
pendent domestic information ‘agencies or to pro- 
hibit practices tending to create monopolies”; and 
(3) shall limit the power of a state to reserve to 
its nationals “the right to establish and direct 
in its territory newspapers, periodicals, and radio- 
broadcasting and television organizations.” 

A fourth provision of this kind was inserted in 
article VIII at the insistence of the Latin Ameri- 
can delegations in particular. It provides that: 

As regards the projection of newsreels or parts thereof, 
the Contracting State shall take measures to prevent 
monopolistic practices in any form, whether open or 
concealed, in order to avoid restrictions, exclusions or 
privileges of any kind. 

This provision was adopted by a substantial ma- 
jority despite questions raised by several delega- 
tions on its exact meaning and scope. The United 
States delegation suggested that if any such pro- 
vision were appropriate, it should be clarified and 
broadened to apply to monopolistic practices in 
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respect of other types of news material as well, but 
this suggestion received very little support. 

However unnecessary and irrelevant to the basic 
text from a technical point of view, these provi- 
sions were considered important by many of the 
delegations from countries with underdeveloped 
news agencies and made it possible for several of 
them to support the final text. 


Should the Convention Apply to Nationals 
Employed by Foreign Information Agencies ? 

Whether the convention should apply to a na- 
tional of a contracting state who is employed by 
a foreign information agency operating within 
his state proved to be another thorny issue. In 
the Ecosoc text a correspondent was defined as 
“. . . an individual employed by an information 
agency, or a national of a Contracting State, who 
in either case is regularly engaged in the collection 
and reporting of news material, and who, when 
outside his state, is the holder of a valid passport 
identifying him as a correspondent . . .” (article 
1(B)). Clearly the definition included nationals 
employed in their own state by a branch of a 
foreign information agency. 

However, the inclusion of such nationals was 
opposed strongly by a large number of delega- 
tions, the chief spokesmen being the representa- 
tives of China, India, Chile, and Lebanon. They 
insisted that to include such nationals would dis- 
criminate in favor of a few of their nationals and 
might permit them to defy certain laws of their 
own countries. They also felt that this provision 
had the effect of placing those nationals under 
foreign protection. For these reasons, they pro- 
posed a clause exempting such nationals from the 
application of the convention. 

Although sympathetic to these views, many 
other delegations, including the United States, 
could not agree that it would be desirable to ex- 
empt such nationals. It was pointed out that 
news agencies customarily employ local personnel 
for part of the staffs of their foreign branches and 
that this practice is beneficial both to the agencies 
and the countries in question. To exclude such 
nationals would force news agencies to discharge 
their locally recruited staffs or face the danger 
of losing most of the benefits of the convention. 

Despite a decision of the Third Committee, taken 
by a narrow majority, to include such nationals, 
many delegations continued to oppose the con- 
vention for this reason. Consequently, the United 
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States delegation suggested an amendment to 
article XII which would make it clear that 
although such nationals were covered by the con- 
vention in so far as the operations of the news 
agencies are concerned, they could in no sense 
claim foreign protection. This amendment was 
adopted in the course of the final approval of the 
convention in plenary meeting and appeared to 
satisfy most of the delegations which had sought 
to exclude nationals altogether. 


Other Key Issues 


Considerable time was also spent in a discussion 
of the so-called colonial article (article XVIII), 
which had given rise to sharp disagreement at the 
Conference and at the Ecosoc. There was wide- 
spread dissatisfaction with the revision of this 
article submitted by the Ecosoc, and in the end, 
the Committee agreed upon a formulation which 
approximates the original Conference text but 
makes even more explicit the obligation of metro- 
politan states by requiring them to transmit the 
text of the convention to their non-self-governing 
territories whether or not its application is ex- 
tended to them. 

Qn the other hand, the important issue of the 
manner in which the convention was to be imple- 
mented, or enforced, was decided after a very 
brief discussion. It will be recalled that the text 
before the Committee made no provision for im- 
plementation. Two proposals were advanced: 

(1) A United States-United Kingdom proposal 
for the creation of a fact-finding committee, which 
would hold public hearings and issue a report on 
any dispute which had not been settled by other 
means and (2) a Norwegian proposal providing 


‘ for the compulsory jurisdiction of the Interna- 


tional Court of Justice. 

Many delegations objected to the expense in- 
volved in the establishment of fact-finding bodies 
and they regarded this proposal as an unjustified 
attempt to bypass the Court. The Committee 
voted by a large majority in favor of the com- 
pulsory jurisdiction of the International Court 
of Justice (article XIV). 

In contrast with the prolonged discussion of the 
first part of the convention, the second part, deal- 
ing with the right of correction, was considered 
only briefly. Once the decision had been taken 
to merge the two conventions as parts one and 
two of one convention, the unofficial revision of 
this text which had been worked out by the dele- 
gations of the United States, France, and the 
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United Kingdom at the Ecosoc was approved with 
only minor drafting changes. The debate over 
the issue of compulsory correction by correspond- 
ents, which might more appropriately have taken 
place at this point, had already concluded. 

A product of long and hard debate, the con- 
vention reflects the process of majority decision 
and compromise inherent in the democratic proce- 
dures of the United Nations. It contains little that 
is new and its main provisions incorporate prac- 
tices already observed by most democratic states. 
For the first time, however, such practices would 
obtain the sanction of international law, thereby 
providing a standard against which to measure 
the practices of states which do not accord similar 
treatment to information agencies and news per- 
sonnel. Speaking in a plenary meeting of the 
General Assembly on May 13, 1949, Mr. Canham 
stated : 

“The Convention which is before the General 
Assembly for adoption is simple, precise, concrete, 
and wisely limited in its application. It does not 
guarantee the millenium overnight. But it is 
based on sound principles. It is a good beginning. 
It sets standards which will enable higher goals to 
be reached through practical experience in the 
future.” * 

But the struggle was not yet over! In a sep- 
arate resolution accompanying the text of the con- 
vention, the Assembly stipulated that the conven- 
tion “shall not be open for signature until the 
General Assembly has taken definite action on the 
draft Convention on Freedom of Information.” * 
The latter, it will be recalled, was the third of the 
conventions proposed by the Conference on Free- 
dom of Information. Following the completion 
of the Newsgathering text, the Third Committee 
took up this Freedom of Information Convention 
but was forced to defer its consideration until the 
Fourth Session in the face of sharp disagreement 
over its provisions. Before abandoning work on 
the Freedom of Information convention at that 
session, however, the Third Committee had 
adopted revised versions of the first five articles. 
In general, the revisions incorporated many re- 
strictive provisions intended to “safeguard” per- 
missive governmental authority over freedom of 


* BULLETIN of May 29, 1949, p. 678. 
* See resolution in U.N. doc. A/876, May 16, 1949, ibid., 
p. 682. 
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information, and many delegations declared that 
their governments would never accept a conven- 
tion along those lines. 


GENERAL ASSEMBLY, 
FOURTH SESSION 


When the General Assembly convened for its 
fourth session, September 20, 1949, the Third Com- 
mittee had first on its agenda the draft convention 
on freedom of information. Although not for- 
mally on the agenda, the question of opening for 
signature the newsgathering convention was also 
part of this item. A large number of delegations 
felt that there was no more prospect of agreement 
on an acceptable text of this convention than there 
had been at the previous session. A proposal was 
therefore submitted by the delegations of the 
United Kingdom, Netherlands, and the United 
States calling upon the United Nations Commis- 
sion on Human Rights to include adequate pro- 
visions on freedom of information in the draft 
international covenant on human rights and post- 
poning further action on the convention until the 
fifth session, pending receipt of the covenant from 
the Commission on Human Rights. 

It was pointed out that the Assembly would not 
be in a position to determine intelligently what 
might be accomplished by a specific convention on 
freedom of information before it had first reached 
agreement on a statement of the general concept of 
this freedom in the covenant. This proposal was 
adopted October 20 by a vote of 38 to 10, with 10 
abstentions.” 

A second proposal, however, sponsored by the 
same three delegations which would have opened 
for signature the newsgathering convention was 
rejected in Committee Three by a vote of 18 to 16, 
with 13 abstentions. Many delegations insisted 
that the two conventions were “part of one whole” 
and that they must stand or fall together, despite 
what appear to be conclusive arguments that the 
two conventions do not in fact cover the same sub- 
ject matter and are in no way dependent on each 
other. Other delegations maintained that the free- 
dom of information convention is necessary to es- 
tablish a “moral and political context” for the 


* See U.N. doc. A/1010, Oct. 7, 1949. 
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purely technical newsgathering convention. Some 
of these delegations are anxious to incorporate into 
the freedom of information convention certain re- 
strictive proposals which would have the effect of 
nullifying some provisions of the newsgathering 
text. 

Despite 2 years of intensive debate in interna- 
tional meetings, therefore, final action on the con- 
vention on the international transmission of news 
and the right of correction must presumably await 
the next session of the General Assembly. 


CONCLUSIONS 


A number of significant facts having important 
implications for United States information enter- 
prises and for our foreign policy have emerged 
from the United Nations debate on these con- 
ventions. 

Current national concepts of freedom of the 
press or freedom of information, far from being 
characterized simply by the gap between the Soviet 
thesis of the state-indoctrinated society and the 
democratic thesis of the society free to reach its 
own consensus on the basis of competing sources of 
news, are more accurately described as being 
ranged in a continuous ideological spectrum. 
This spectrum is bounded by the U.S.S.R. at one 
extreme and the United States at the other, with 
every other country ranged between. 

Especially significant is the fact that our concept 
of governmental laissez-faire toward the informa- 
tion media does not represent the norm even among 
most other acknowledged democracies. The dan- 
ger is that we may be mislead by the opposition of 
the vast majority of governments to Soviet pro- 
posals restricting freedom of information into 
overlooking the lack of general agreement with 
our own concept. Many countries share with us 
the conviction that direct governmental control 
over the press is inimical to freedom of expression 
but are nevertheless prepared to make the press 
“responsible” by law. Accustomed to domestic 
press laws, some of which require compulsory cor- 
rection of various categories of false or “harmful” 
reports, they advocate similar measures at the 
international level. For them governmental in- 
tervention is not harmful as such, and the dangers 
inherent in such intervention are not considered 
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so serious as are the effects of an “irresponsible” 
press. 

Moreover, most of the smaller nations, unable to 
maintain global and sometimes even domestic news 
agencies of their own, allege that they are “at the 
mercy” of the powerful news agencies of the 
United States and the United Kingdom. Many of 
them are highly critical of the treatment allegedly 
accorded them by these agencies. They complain 
that their policies are sometimes misrepresented 
or maligned and their cultures ignored or distorted 
either for political purposes or through a combina- 
tion of ignorance and catering to sensationalism. 
Claiming that they have no adequate means of 
redress, they are tempted to employ the next best 
available remedy, namely restrictive controls on 
the operations of powerful foreign agencies. A 
few have had no intimate domestic experience with 
freedom of the press and are not prepared to ac- 
cord this freedom fully to foreign agencies. 

Governments, or more accurately administra- 
tions of the moment, have from time immemorial 
claimed the power to judge matters of this nature 
for their citizens, and too often the test has been 
the interest of the administration rather than that 
of the people. Many of the allegations of miscon- 
duct or inadequate performance leveled by some 
governments at the free press cannot, therefore, be 
taken at face value. 

Yet, whatever be its true source, the threat to 
the traditional American concepi of the free press 
cannot be ignored, especially at a time when the 
totalitarian thesis is exerting its maximum pull. 
The freedom of information debate in the United 
Nations has served to clarify the issues and to give 
a powerful thrust to the democratic thesis. But 
the pressure on the “middle states” is strong, and 
there is a growing tendency to distrust both 
extremes. 

In the present titanic struggle for the minds of 
entire peoples, this debate presents a great chal- 
lenge to the information enterprises of the United 
States and to our government. The challenge de- 
mands renewed efforts to demonstrate the courage 
of our democratic convictions by convincing others 
through example and discussion that in the case of 
freedom of the press as with other civil liberties 
the price of freedom is small indeed when com- 
pared with the terrible costs of the regimented 
society. 
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VIEWING 48 YEARS IN THE DEPARTMENT OF STATE 


An Interview With Bertha S. Rodrick 
by Philip W. Carroll 


In a section of the Records Branch of the De- 
partment of State three elderly ladies wearing 
powdered blonde wigs and colorful Victorian-style 
dresses with long, sweeping trains work diligently 
recording for posterity the documents and letters 
of the Department. 

Ridiculous ? 

Well, today, yes. But not ridiculous if you had 
the memories of Bertha S. Rodrick who has served 
the Government through the administrations of 
nine Presidents and their 15 Secretaries of State 
in the past 48 years. 

The silver-haired, affable Mrs. Rodrick, honored 
for her long, faithful service at the Department 
of State’s Honor Award Ceremony held in Wash- 
ington on October 12, 1949, smiles as she recalls a 
picture of the Department as it was when she en- 
tered its service on May 16, 1901. 

She was appointed, at that time, to the Chief 
Clerk’s Office to assist in bringing up-to-date the 
volumes of the Foreign Relations of the United 
States. 

After the first volume was completed, Mrs. Rod- 
rick said the appropriations for the project ran 
out—an occurrence not relegated entirely to the 
“old days”—and she found herself out of work. 
She was not long idle, however, for she reentered 
Government service in July 1901 with the Bureau 
of Indexes and Archives to continue her work on 
the Foreign Relations volumes. 

Mrs. Rodrick was “loaned” for 9 months in 1905 
to the Bureau of Appointments where she com- 
piled statistics on Foreign Service officers. Upon 
completion of her duties there, she returned— 
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against the bitter protests of the Chief of the 
Bureau of Appointments—to the Bureau of In- 
dexes and Archives. 

Her competency was reflected in the fact that 
the Chief of the Bureau of Appointments, who did 
not have employment jurisdiction over Mrs. Rod- 
rick, had her promoted on July 2, 1906, to $1,200 
a year—a phenomenal figure for a woman em- 
ployee. She had reached, therefore, the highest 
level of pay for women in Government at that 
time. 

“It was rumored,” Mrs. Rodrick laughingly 
stated, “that John Hay considered that no woman 
was worth more than $1,200.” Things got better, 
she added, during Elihu Root’s administration. 

Mrs. Rodrick was detailed to the Latin American 
Division for a few months after her return to the 
Bureau of Indexes and Archives and, shortly after, 
requested and received a transfer to the Division 
of Passports. 

She entered the Passport Division, then known 
as the Citizenship Bureau, early in 1907 and be- 
came one of seven employees necessary in that 
Division to handle the voluminous tasks of the 
day—the Division now has 211 employees. 

Mrs. Rodrick has served 42 years, consecutively, 
with the Division in the capacity of secretary to 
the Chief, administrative assistant, Chief of Files 
and Records of the Passport Division, Correspond- 
ence Drafting Officer, and Chief of the General 
Inquiries section—her present position. 

“The State Department has changed consid- 
erably since I first entered it,” Mrs. Rodrick re- 
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marked with a smile in a masterful utterance of 
understatement. 


Organizational Structure—1901 


The organizational structure then consisted of 
a Diplomatic Bureau, Consular Bureau, Solici- 
tor’s Office, Bureau of Appointments, Bureau of 
Indexes and Archives, Passport Bureau, and a Bu- 
reau of Accounts—which remitted pay in cash—, 
she recalled. 

The Secretary of State had a First, Second, 
and Third Assistant, and the Departmental Serv- 
ice numbered 99. The entire domestic and 
foreign service totaled, approximately, 1,100— 
including foreign nationals working at United 
States foreign posts. Today, the Department em- 
ployees 22,254, including 8,206 in the Depart- 
mental Service, 14,033 in the Foreigri Service— 
including foreign nationals—, and 15 in territo- 
ries and possessions. 

“There were 11 women employees scattered 
throughout the Department,” Mrs. Rodrick 
pointed out, “but I don’t believe there were any 
in the foreign service.” 

In a small room allotted to the Diplomatic 
Bureau, Mrs. Rodrick first met the three bewigged 
women of the Records Branch. 


Typing Techniques 


The three elderly ladies, looking like images 
that had just stepped from a seventeenth century 
painting, were responsible for recording in ledgers 
of great magnitude the copies of correspondence 
coming into and going out from the Department. 

The mechanical age had come upon the ladies 
before they were ready to face it and before they 
had a chance to defend themselves: the Depart- 
ment introduced into the recording branch a mod- 
ern, mechanical monster—the typewriter—to 
speed the processing and recording responsibili- 
ties of the section. 

One of the ladies, very proud of her fingernails, 
looked to the new typewriters as a threat to her 
feminine pulchritude and one which must be con- 
quered if she was to retain the beauty of her hands. 

As a result, she devised an ingenious method 
of typing in which she would hold one pencil in 
each hand—reversing the pencils so that the 
erasers pointed downward—and then deliberately 
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and forcefully strike key after key with the pencils 
until her recording duty was completed. 

She succeeded, of course, in preserving her fin- 
gernails, but, as Mrs. Rodrick pointed out, the 
Department’s attempt to speed the processing of 
correspondence was thwarted. 


On-the-Job Sales 


Mrs. Rodrick recalled another lady of the old 
days who mixed business with business. This 
lady had a commercial shop in the District where 
she sold ladies’ jabots, collars, embroidered hand- 
kerchiefs, and other feminine fineries. Each 
work day she would bring to the Department sam- 
ples of her latest wares and display them so that 
interested customers might select the items they 
wished. 

“Of course,” Mrs. Rodrick said, with a twinkle 
in her eyes, “she was only supposed to sell the 
goods during the lunch hour, but if someone came 
in during working hours she couldn’t stop them 
from looking at the merchandise.” 

The lunch hour then was well-suited for shop- 
ping time for the women since there was no 
lunchroom in the Department and all employees 
brought their lunches. 

Developing new typing techniques and trans- 
acting on-the-job sales were exceptions rather than 
the rule, Mrs. Rodrick was quick to point out. 
Most of the Department employees in those days 
were sincerely interested in the work and often 
worked long hours to insure the proper perform- 
ance of each duty of the Department, she said. 

“Service in the Department was a career in those 
days,” Mrs. Rodrick stated, “and any task any 
employee was called upon to do, he accepted as in 
the line-of-duty, no matter how long it took to do 
the job.” 


A Crisis 


She recalled the crisis that developed shortly 
after the outbreak of World War I, when Amer- 
ican citizens were stranded overseas without pass- 
ports. 

A traveler in those days did not have to have a 
passport in order to journey in many foreign 
countries, and when war came, many Americans 
were stranded without identification. 
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“People were caught without passports, and we 
were deluged with telegrams and cables from 
loved ones at home and stranded Americans 
abroad to get passports for travel home,” Mrs. Rod- 
rick said. 

The Division worked day and night to help 
Americans who were in trouble abroad, Mrs. Rod- 
rick continued, and in order to meet the crisis 
many days the entire Division worked from 9 a.m. 
to 11:30 p.m. It was not uncommon, she added, 
for the Chief to request everyone in the Division 
to report for duty at 8 o’clock the following 
morning. 

New clerks were taken on to handle the increas- 
ing load of requests for passports. This load 
continued until the time when the United States 
entered the war. “By that time,” Mrs. Rodrick 
said, “we had returned most of them back home.” 

Through this whole crisis, Mrs. Rodrick recalled, 
one old gentleman—whom she called “Profes- 
sor”’—refused to be moved by war or conflagration 
from the usual way of things. He continued to 
perform his function of writing passports for the 
Division with an air of perfect calm: he had es- 
tablished a day-by-day schedule for himself and 
defied anyone to change it. 

“Tt had always been the policy of the Division 
Chief,” Mrs. Rodrick said, “to insist that a pass- 
port had to be written and sent out on the same 
day that the application was received.” 

The “Professor”, who had sole responsibility 
for writing passports—which resembled large- 
size diplomas at that time—, refused to be deterred 
from his schedule of writing 65 passports—but 
no more—regardless of any increase in the volume 
requested. 

He just moved steadily and methodically on, 
Mrs. Rodrick said, and when he reached the maxi- 
mum point, he would stop. To him, she said, 65 
was the point of mental and physical exhaustion, 
and he would cease writing at that number. 

In order to carry out the Chief’s policy, all the 
clerks, therefore, had to jump in and begin writing 
the passports the “Professor” had left undone. 

“If we turned out 150 passports a day, it was 
a good day,” Mrs. Rodrick said. Today, the Di- 
vision turns out approximately 910 passports daily. 

In her 48-year service with the Department, 
Mrs. Rodrick recalls many changes which have 
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taken place, outside of the Passport Division and 
in the Capital City. 

For example, she remembers when it was a 
simple matter to find anyone connected with the 
Department, or for that matter anyone connected 
with the Department of State, Navy Department, 
or Army Department. All three Departments 
were in the same building on 17th Street and Penn- 
sylvania Avenue. 

Having all of the Department of State located 
in one building was convenient in many ways, but 
it was especially convenient with regard to trans- 
portation to and from work. 


Domestic Travel 


In the old days, Mrs. Rodrick said, the most 
favored mode of transportation was the feet. 
Travel time to the Department was about one-half 
hour. 

“People could always walk through the White 
House grounds for a short cut. The front and 
back gates were always open,” she said. 

The gates were not closed before the Wilson 
administration during the First World War 
period. They have remained closed ever since. 

For those employees that lived farther out, the 
rapid transit company offered speedy conveyance 
on the cable cars on Pennsylvania Avenue, with 
swift crosstown transfer on horse-drawn trolleys. 

If a person desired to make a quick dash to 
work in order to beat the clock, and a late penalty, 
and he had sufficient funds to afford a more ex- 
pensive transportation vehicle, he could hire a 
horse-drawn cab. 

Some years later, Mrs. Rodrick remarked, as 
America moved into the modern mechanical age, 
a few of the more successful and daring officials of 
the Department purchased electric automobiles 
with the chest-high, horizontal steering bars. 


International Travel 


Although travel at home was extensive, Mrs. 
Rodrick recalled that American statesmen did 
very little official international travel. This gov- 
ernment sent a few commissions to foreign na- 
tions. These consisted of specialists selected to 
represent the United States abroad in certain 
fields, but the Secretary and his Assistants seldom 
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if ever journeyed overseas in an official capacity. 

Alvey A. Adee, Second Assistant to the Secre- 
taries of State from the administration of John 
Hay through that of Charles Evans Hughes, and 
one of the most brilliant men in the American 
Government and an expert in almost every field 
of diplomatic relations, would travel abroad, how- 
ever, on a vacation each summer and carry his 
bicycle with him. Upon arriving in Europe, he 
would take his bicycle and, for the rest of his stay, 
pedal over the European roads from one country 
to another to become acquainted with the attitudes 
and desires of the people. 

The conduct of foreign affairs then was very 
much different from that of today, Mrs. Rodrick 
said. Our communicating facilities were not so 
rapid as they are today; most of the correspond- 
ence and instructions to foreign posts went by 
steamer pouch. If an emergency developed in 
which rapid transmission was essential, the De- 
partment had only the cable to use for transmit- 
ting coded messages, in contrast with the tele- 
graphic transmissions of today. 


intradepartmental Communications 


Intradepartmental communication in the old 
days was dispatched with greater efficiency and 
with less possibility of error, Mrs. Rodrick thought, 
since most of the communicating could be done on 
a personal basis. If an individual had a question 
he wished answered, all that he had to do was 
walk down the hall and talk with the officer re- 
sponsible for the matter. 

The translation of foreign languages is a good 
example of a problem that was resolved by this 
simple personal exchange. The translating section 
consisted of two people—and never more than 
three—who were capable of translating all foreign 
languages with which the United States was con- 
cerned. 

One man, a Mr, Stephans, could translate all the 
languages. He was a high-salaried employee, 
receiving $2,100 a year. 

Officials conducted very little business by tele- 
phone conversation during this period. “I don’t 
recall seeing a single telephone in those days,” 
Mrs. Rodrick said. The Department has in use 
today approximately 5,106 telephones. 
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This tradition of personal contact made the De- 
partment “one big, happy family,” Mrs. Rodrick 
stated, “Everyone knew everyone else, and a strong 
spirit of comradeship existed.” 


When new Secretaries were appointed, they in- 
sisted that they meet personally all the clerks in 
the Department, and they invited them all into the 
diplomatic reception room so that everyone might 
become acquainted. 

The Department had a social club—Mrs. Rod- 
rick was an officer of the committee—which met 
periodically and was entertained by such artists as 
Fritz Kreisler, Ernestine Schumann-Heink, and 
Frieda Hempel. A dance followed each meeting, 
and all Department employees mixed in a spirit of 
good fellowship. 

Such gatherings built a firm ésprit de corps 
within the Department and made the loss of a 
member a personal grief. 


The Assassination of McKinley 


“The assassination of President McKinley left 
us all terribly grieved,” Mrs. Rodrick said. “Peo- 
ple walked through the White House grounds, 
with heads bowed, and almost in tears. A hush 
seemed to be over everything.” 

The United States entry into World War I, Mrs. 
Rodrick said, raised the curtain on a new Depart- 
ment of State. 

The personnel of the Department began to mul- 
tiply; more women came into service, and their 
opportunities increased ; the Department began to 
expand; the tempo of conducting international 
relations accelerated; the “personal touch” of the 
Department began to give way to the business-like 
approach. The Department of State started its 
slow progress toward the colossus that it is today. 

Mrs. Rodrick has watched it grow. Her eyes 
have pictured and her brain has recorded almost a 
half century of history of the Department of State. 

Today, as she rests in her chair, closes her eyes, 
and permits her mind to roam back over the years, 
she recalls the words spoken to her by the three 
old ladies of the records branch—who worried 
lest this young woman put them out of work—, 
“Slow down, young lady. Take it easy! Just 
wait until you’re here as long as we have been.” 

Remembering the words, Mrs. Rodrick smiles. 
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THE UNITED ‘NATIONS AND SPECIALIZED AGENCIES 








The United States in the United Nations 


[November 5-11] 
Ad Hoc Political Committee 


Membership.—The Committee, on November 4 
completed action on the question of admission of 
new members and adopted several resolutions, nine 
of which were submitted by Australia. They re- 
quest that the Security Council reconsider the ap- 

lications of Austria, Ceylon, Finland, Ireland, 

taly, Jordan, the Republic of Korea, Portugal, 
and Nepal, in view of the General Assembly’s de- 
termination that each of these states meets the 
Charter requirements for membership and should 
be admitted to the United Nations. According to 
another resolution, the Interntional Court of Jus- 
tice will be asked for an advisory opinion on 
whether admission of a state to membership could 
“be effected by a decision of the General Assembly 
when the Security Council has made no recom- 
mendation for admission by reason of the candi- 
date failing to obtain the requisite majority or of 
the negative vote of a permanent member upon a 
resolution: so to recommend.” A final resolution 
requests permanent Security Council members to 
forego the veto when voting on applications and 
asks the Security Council to keep all pending ap- 
plications under consideration. A Soviet pro- 
posal to authorize a blanket Security Council rec- 
ommendation of 13 applicants was rejected. 

Atomic Energy.—During a week of intensive 
debate on the question of the international con- 
trol of atomic energy, five proposals were sub- 
mitted. 

France and Canada jointly proposed requesting 
the permanent members of the Atomic Energy 
Commission (Canada, China, France, the Soviet 
Union, United Kingdom, and United States) to 
continue their present consultations and to exam- 
ine all suggestions and lines of approach with a 
view to determining whether they might lead to 
agreement. 

A proposal by India would ask the International 
Law Commission to prepare a draft declaration on 
the duties of states and individuals regarding 
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atomic energy to insure its use for peaceful pur- 
poses only. 

The U.S.S.R. proposed asking the Atomic 
Energy Commission to resume its work and pro- 
ceed to the preparation of simiultaneous conven- 
tions on the prohibition of atomic weapons and 
the control of atomic energy. Preambular clauses 
placed the entire responsibility for failure to at- 
tain a solution to date on the United States and 
the United Kingdom. 

Haiti proposed a commission of 12 members, 
assisted by experts in nuclear physics, to prepare 
and submit to the General Assembly a draft con- 
vention providing for simultaneous abolition of 
atomic devices as instruments for war and inter- 
national control of atomic energy, and, second, a 
declaration of the duties and rights of states in 
connection with atomic armaments. 

The fifth proposal, presented by Argintina, 
would ask the permanent members of the Atomic 
Energy Commission to make every effort to secure 
in the shortest possible time a provisional agree- 
ment which would “include as a minimum a re- 
nunciation of the use of atomic weapons for pur- 
poses of aggression.” 

United States delegate, John D. Hickerson, sup- 
ported the French-Canadian resolution and said 
that until a better one was adopted, the United 
States would continue to press for adoption of the 
majority plan. He added that the Soviet pro- 
posals were “far short of ensuring effective con- 
trol” and would permit clandestine operations and 
diversions of nuclear fuel. Soviet insistence on 
these inadequate proposals and refusal to submit 
more effective proposals, he said, had stymied the 
Atomic Energy Commission and the efforts of the 
Six Permanent Members. 


Political Committee 


Greece.—The Committee approved on Novem- 
ber 4 a resolution approving the report of and 
continuing the United Nations Special Committee 
on the Balkans, which United States delegate, 
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THE UNITED NATIONS AND SPECIALIZED AGENCIES 





Continued 








Benjamin V. Cohen, introduced earlier and which 
was cosponsored by Australia, China, the United 
Kingdom, and the United States. 

Italian Colonies —After exhaustive debate, the 
Committee, on November 12, completed Committee 
action on the disposition of the former Italian col- 
onies with approval of a three-part resolution pro- 
viding independence for Libya by 1952, a 10-year 
Italian trusteeship over Somaliland, and the estab- 
lishment of a United Nations Commission to de- 
termine the wishes of the people of Eritrea. The 
final vote on the resolution as a whole was 49 to 1 
(Ethopia), with 8 abstentions. 

In brief, the plan provides that Libya would 
become an independent state not later than Jan- 
uary 1, 1952. A United Nations commissioner 
would be appointed, assisted by an advisory 
council of 10 members, representing Egypt, 
France, Italy, Pakistan, Great Britain, the United 
States, one member of each of Libya’s three sec- 
tions, and a representative of Libya’s minority 
populations. A Libyan national assembly would 
write a constitution which would be approved by 
the United Nations, after which sovereignty would 
be transferred. 

Somaliland would be administered as a trustee- 
ship under Italy, aided by an advisory council of 
Colombia, Egypt, and the Philippines. It would 
become independent after 10 years. 

A five-member commission composed of Burma, 
Guatemala, Norway, Pakistan, and South Africa 
would visit Eritrea next January to determine the 
form of government wanted. The Commission 
would report to the Interim Committee in June 
which in turn would present a plan to the fifth 
session of the General Assembly. 


Trusteeship Committee 


Non-Self-Governing Territories. —The Com- 
mittee completed detailed consideration of the 
report of the special committee on information 
from non-self-governing territories and adopted 
resolutions which (1) express the hope that United 
Nations members who have not transmitted infor- 
mation on the geography, history, people, govern- 
ment, and human rights of the non-self-governing 
territories may voluntarily include such informa- 
tion in their reports to the Secretary-General; (2) 
invite the Economic and Social Council to study 
the question of language of instruction in non-self- 
governing territories; (3) ask administering mem- 
bers to continue to cooperate with Unesco in con- 
tinued steps toward eradication of illiteracy; (4) 
recommend international collaboration in regard 
to economic, social, and educational conditions in 
non-self-governing territories, with increased par- 
ticipation of the United Nations specialized 
agencies; (5) recommend that administering mem- 
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bers take steps, where necessary, to establish equal 
treatment in matters relating to education in non- 
self-governing territories; (6) continue the special 
committee for a 3-year period; (7) invite the 
special committee to give special attention in 1950 
to educational problems in non-self-governing ter- 
ritories. 

The United States delegate, Charles Fahy, sup- 
ported all of the resolutions. In the course of 
the general debate in reply to criticism of United 
States administration of Puerto Rico, Mr. Fah 
reported that Puerto Rico was the only non-self- 
governing territory in the world which freely 
elected its chief executive by universal adult 
sufferage. He noted that about 20 percent of the 
budget went to education, pointed out major de- 
velopments in industry in the. past years, and 
mentioned the Island-wide campaign against 
tuberculosis as an example of considerable 
progress. 


Economic Committee 


Economic Development.—The Committee, on 
November 4, unanimously approved its report to 
the General Assembly on the economic develop- 
ment of underdeveloped countries which includes 
four resolutions and a synopsis of the Commit- 
tee’s consideration of the three aspects of economic 
development: economic development of under- 
developed countries, technical assistance for eco- 
nomic development, and an expanded cooperative 
program of technical assistance for economic de- 
velopment through the United Nations and its 
specialized agencies. The first resolution refers 
to the expanded technical assistance program pro- 
viding, among other things, for a technical assist- 
ance conference and for a special account by the 
Secretary-General for economic development. 
The second resolution provides for increased ex- 
penditures in 1950 for the United Nations current 
program; another resolution refers to financing of 
economic development, and the final one concerns 
the influence of international economic and com- 
mercial policy on economic development. 


Social Committee 


Refugees.—The Committee, on November 4, be- 
gan detailed discussion of the problem of refugees 
and stateless persons. The Secretary-General has 
submitted a report which deals with possible plans 
for the protection of those persons after the In- 
ternational Refugee Organization ceases its op- 
eration January 1, 1951. He suggests the 
establishment of a High Commissioner under 
United Nations control and proposes tasks for the 
future refugee service in the field of legal pro- 
tection. He does not at the present stage deal 
substantively with the question of possible mate- 
rial assistance. 
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The U.S. as an Importer in World Economy 


by Secretary Acheson* 


Several speakers have already addressed this 
convention on the theme that the United States 
must increase its imports. Mr. Gordon, Mr. Fos- 
ter, Mr. Arey, and Sir Sydney Caine all developed 
aspects of this theme in your opening sessions on 
Monday. Doubtless other speakers elaborated it 
yesterday, but I have not had an opportunity to 
read the reports. 

This change in emphasis is very interesting to 
me. We have talked a great deal in the past few 
years about what other countries could do for 
their recovery and about what we could do to 
assist that recovery. Now we have a large measure 
of recovery of production abroad, and we are 
going to confront increasingly the old familiar 
problems of trade and payments. 

Everyone knows, without discussion, that the 
decisions and actions of the United States will 
largely determine whether these problems are go- 
ing to find a satisfactory solution. And so tonight, 
even at the risk of some repetition, I want to dis- 
cuss the role of the United States in the world 
economy as an importer, a role which you play 
daily as traders. 


Our Balance-of-Payments Difficulties 


The first clear fact of our present economic life 
that I want to state is that the United States has 
a serious balance-of-payments problem. 

I am sure that all of you here tonight are ac- 
quainted with the figures of the past year. You 
know that in 1948 we exported about 13 billion 
dollars’ worth of goods. We imported about 7 bil- 
lion dollars’ worth. The excess of our exports 
over imports, this dollar gap which we have heard 


*An address delivered before the convention of the Na- 
tional Foreign Trade Council in New York, N.Y. on Nov. 
2, 1949, and released to the press on the same date. This 
address will be reprinted as a separate Department of 
State publication. 
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so much about, is thus of the order of 6 billion 
dollars. 

You know that this is not a new condition. 

A chart in my office shows United States ex- 
ports and imports of goods and services from 1914 
through 1948. During that period there has not 
been a single year in which we have had an import 
surplus. The total export surplus has mounted 
up, year by year, to a total just over 100 billion 
dollars. 

Another chart shows how this was paid for. 
One-sixth of it was paid for by gold imports, 
which we purchased and stored in the ground at 
Fort Knox. Another sixth was financed pri- 
vately, by remittances, investments, and other 
capital movements. The rest, or two-thirds, rep- 
resents United States Government grants and 
loans. 

Now we have heard a tremendous lot in the past 
months and years about the balance-of-payments 
difficulties of other countries and about our own 
“favorable” balance of trade. I get impatient 
with this talk about our “favorable” trade bal- 
ance. 

The bald fact is, though many people don’t 
seem to realize it, that we are in real balance-of- 
payments difficulties. We have been for a long 
time. I don’t see anything “favorable” about the 
condition I have just described, and I don’t see 
any “balance” in it. 

During and immediately after World War I the 
needs of our allies required us to export more than 
we imported, and we financed the excess chiefly 
by loans. We kept right on exporting more than 
we imported all during the twenties and thirties, 
instead of accepting the imports by which alone 
we could have been repaid. 

Again, of necessity, during and after World 
War II we greatly expanded our production and 
supplied a vast excess of exports to our allies to 
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support their war and recovery efforts. We fi- 
nanced this in large part through gifts, for ex- 
ample, lend-lease, UNRRA, and the European 
Recovery Program, which will not have to be 
repaid, and in part we financed this excess by 
loans repayable in the future. 

It has been fortunate for the world and for 
us that America’s ability to produce was so great 
that in times of emergency we could permit vast 
export surpluses. They have served objectives of 
major national importance. They have not been 
to our advantage as consumers—for they have 
reduced the supply of goods which would other- 
wise have been available to us for consumption. 
Nor have these export surpluses been to our ad- 
vantage as taxpayers—for they have necessarily 
been financed by direct taxation and by govern- 
ment borrowings, the interest on which must come 
from taxes. 

But they have been to our advantage as citizens, 
for we have learned that the recovery and pros- 
perity of other countries are essential to our na- 
tional security and prosperity. The question is, 
what are we going to do about our balance of 
payments in the future? 

I am not for a moment overlooking the many 
things which other countries must do to help close 
the gap. Mr. Hoffman spoke to the Council of 
the Organization for European Economic Co- 
operation on Monday about some of the measures 
which we think the European countries need to 
take to improve their competitive ability and to 
go forward to new achievements from the high 
levels of recovery they have reached. 

Mr. Hoffman and I see their problems in the 
same way. The European countries must rise 
to the needs of the present and future. But allow- 
ing for all the progress which can be made by them 
and other countries, there will still be a large gap 
to close by increasing our imports. 

So, if we hope for effective action on their part, 
we must ask ourselves what are the courses of 
action open to us? 





Courses of Action Open to Us 


In the first place, some countries will probably 
continue to need our assistance for some years. 
They will need it so badly and so urgently that 
I believe we will continue to provide assistance 
for reasons of our own national interest as well 
as needs abroad. However, I also believe that we 
must use this instrument of foreign policy care- 
fully and within the capacity of our resources. 

Secondly, I expect that for many years Amer- 
ican businessmen will find attractive opportunities 
for investment abroad. It is a part of the Gov- 
ernment’s responsibility to do hat it can, in co- 
operation with other governments, to create con- 
ditions in which political and other extraordinary 
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risks will not deter investments which on solely 
economic grounds are promising. To the extent 
that there is a net outflow of private investment 
funds, other countries will be enabled to purchase 
more in this market than they sell. 

Thirdly, we might reduce our exports. Some 
of our exports, it is true, have been abnormal and 
will be reduced as production recovers abroad. 
To some extent this has already happened. But 
if we cut our exports deeply, below the levels 
needed for the most effective operation of our 
industries, we shall be doing damage to some of 
the very industries in which we are most efficient 
and on which our economic strength importantly 
depends. This, therefore, is not a sensible alter- 
native for us to adopt. 

Finally, we can increase our imports, and allow 
other countries to pay for a greatly increased por- 
tion of our exports to them. It is to this alterna- 
tive that I want to direct your attention tonight. 

For some curious reason, this solution, which 
seems like a very sensible one, hasn’t been very 
acceptable up to date. For a variety of reasons 
and in a variety of ways, we have over the past 
years made it difficult for people to pay us for the 
goods that we would like to sell them. 

Nevertheless, the lesson in national arithmetic 
is beginning to sink in. There has developed an 
encouraging and increasing awareness of the good 
sense and, in fact, the absolute necessity of the 
United States making it possible for others to pay 
us for what we sell them. 


Principle Versus Practice 


But there is a vast difference between accepting 
the idea that we should increase imports into the 
United States and taking the practical concrete 
steps that are necessary to increase them. So that 
we may all have a clearer understanding of what 
these steps are, let us consider the order of mag- 
nitude of the problem and some of the obstacles 
which stand in the way of our getting increased 
imports. 

do not wish to speculate on the part the first 
three alternatives—continued assistance programs, 
private investment, and reduction of our exports— 
will play, but it will be a declining part. The 
major emphasis must in the long run fall on the 
fourth alternative—increased imports into the 
United States. 

I would like to put the dimensions of this task 
in the right perspective. At first sight, it perhaps 
seems idle to think of increasing our imports by 
several billion dollars. 

But in 1925 and in 1926 we devoted almost 6 
percent of our national income to imports. In 
1929 we devoted 5 percent of our national income 
to imports. In those years we approached a bal- 
ance and at a high level of trade. If we devoted 
this same percentage of our current national in- 
come to the same purpose, it would mean imports 
of about 12 billion dollars—or almost a doubling 
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of our present imports and a solution of our 
problems. 

In 1937 the Marshall Plan countries and their 
dependencies sold us goods and services amount- 
ing to 2 percent of our gross national product. In 
1948 they sold us only 1.2 percent. The difference 
in that eight-tenths of one percent is about 2 bil- 
lion dollars. 

So, you see, there have been periods when we 
have come near to a real balance of trade. I think 
that we all need to keep that fact in mind when 
people say that any large increase in imports is out 
of the question. 

Some people will say that in the meantime we 
have developed our own production of many 
things we used to import. That is true, but it is 
also true that we as a nation can increase our 
consumption of such products, both domestic and 
imported, if the price is right and if there is 
reasonable access to our markets. 

Meanwhile, during the war and postwar periods 
we have consumed quantities of domestic raw ma- 
terials. Weare not yet a “have-not” nation, but in 
the interest of conservation and security and good 
business, we should increase greatly our import of 
many raw materials and primary products. 

A large part of our demand is for commodities 
such as coffee, sugar, and other staples, which we 
are now buying in about as large quantities as can 
reasonably be expected. That means that we 
would need a greater relative expansion of imports 
of other goods and services for which demand 
can be increased. It will not, of course, be easy 
to expand our imports in the amounts that are 
likely to be desirable and necessary. 

There are those who say we cannot balance our 
trade at the present nal of exports. But it is 
worth trying. And it is worth trying hard. 

Now, having looked at the size of the problem, 
let us see some of the more specific obstacles that 
stand in the way of its solution; things about 
which you and I can do something. 


Fear as an Obstacle to Imports 


The first and perhaps the most important ob- 
stacle to imports is fear—fear both here and 
abroad, working in each case against an increase 
In our imports. 

Manufacturers, producers and exporters abroad 
look at the extraordinary productive capacity and 
the amazing productive skill of the United States 
and of the American people. They see that we 
here in this country can produce more effectively 
and with greater skill than almost any other coun- 
try in the world. They are afraid that they can- 
not compete effectively in this market. And so 
they do not really try. 

This is a problem for the other countries. They 
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must overcome their fears and meet this obstacle 
by more efficient production, more skillful man- 
agement, and more intelligent merchandising 
methods. In keeping with our whole American 
tradition of competition, we should not be afraid 
to see them try to do it. We should encourage 
them and help them in the effort. 

But in this country also there is fear. As you 
read the hearings before Congress on the trade 
agreements legislation; as you read the letters 
which come to the Government about the admin- 
istration of the trade agreements program, the 
motif that runs consistently through a large part 
of them is fear. Fear that to bring into this 
country a larger volume of things that people 
in this country want at prices they can afford to 
pay will be harmful, not beneficial. Fear that if 
more imports come in, someone in the United 
States is going to be hurt. 

Justice Holmes used to say that most human 
action resulted from either hope or fear. It has 
been characteristic of the American people that 
most of our policies and activities spring from 
hope. We have been characteristically vigorous, 
optimistic, forward looking and courageous. 

We are faced with perhaps the most important 
and one of the most difficult problems in human 
history: the creation of a politically and econom- 
ically sound community of free nations. 

But anyone who read the newspapers during the 
recent debate about our tariff policy would find 
that the major part of the discussion was directed 
to two simple words—“peril-points”, and that 
these peril-points concerned whether a certain 
number or value of particular products should 
be admitted to this country. 

There are “peril-points” as far as this country 
is concerned. But they do not have to do with 
shipments of individual products. One of them 
lies in the field of military security. Another is 
the possible economic distress of Western Europe 
and the American hemisphere. These are the 
kind of peril-points to which we should be direct- 
ing our attention. 


The Tariff 


A familiar obstacle to imports is, of course, the 
tariff. Over the past 15 years we have made con- 
siderable progress in bringing our tariff rates down 
from the Smoot-Hawley Tariff Act of 1930. But 
there is still much that can be done. And we 
propose to do it, within the authority and accord- 
ing to the tested procedures of our Trade Agree- 
ments Act. 

In this task we must overcome the fears of 
which I have spoken, and the natural reluctance 
of those who have long enjoyed a specially favored 
position to face the prospect of making adjust- 
ments and working more effectively, or even dif- 
ferently. But adjustments are being made every 
day all over this country to new competitive forces 
in the domestic market place, and adjustments to 
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the competition of increased imports are no dif- 
ferent in kind. 

_ Our producers have for the past few years en- 
joyed a protection over and above the tariff wall 
through the fact that many foreign exchange rates 
have been kept at artificially high levels in terms 
of the dollar. Now, over a wide area, these rates 
have been changed and this artificial protection 
has been lessened or removed. The cry goes up 
from some in this country that we must post-haste 
raise our tariff barriers to meet this “unfair” com- 
petition. 

When foreign supplies were cut off by the war, 
American producers came in to fill needs of the 
American people which were normally supplied 
from abroad. Now the foreign producers are be- 
ginning to produce again and want to send us the 
goods that they used to send us. This means 
competition for the American products which sup- 
plied the lack created by the abnormal wartime 
situation. And there are pressures upon the Ad- 
ministration and the Congress to keep these for- 
eign exporters even from coming back on a fair 
competitive basis into the markets which they 
traditionally held and which, had it not been for 
the war, they would have had an opportunity to 
maintain. 

These pressures are strong. They will continue 
and probably increase. If there is any slackening 
in United States business activity, they will greatly 
increase. And unless the American public un- 
derstands that the effect of yielding to these pres- 
sures will be to wreck our chances of curing this 
fundamental ill from which we are suffering, the 
pressures cannot be withstood and our balance- 
of-payments problem, so costly for the taxpayer, 
will remain unsolved. 

For you see, imports are such a convenient 
scapegoat. They can be blamed with relative im- 
punity for a variety of troubles that arise from 
other causes. There is usually no one there to 
defend them. 

Domestic production of a product may decline 
because of a change in style, or because a new prod- 
uct has been developed domestically which com- 
petes effectively with the old one, or even perhaps 
because exports have declined. Yet the natural 
first instinct is to blame the troubles on imports 
and to try to get at least a temporary relief from 
those troubles by limitation of imports. 


Customs Procedures 


Then we have our customs procedures. I sup- 
pose every one of you has at one time or another 
experienced the apparently inevitable frustrations 
of dealing with the customs, whether here or 
abroad. Part of this, as far as we are concerned, 
is due to the fact that many of our customs regu- 
lations are contained in the Tariff Act of 1930, 
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which, as you know, was a highly protective in- 
strument, and which has not yet been revised in 
this respect in over 10 years. 

Under present laws and procedures, it sometimes 
takes as ong as 3 or 5 years before an importer 
knows exactly what amount of duty he will be re- 
quired to pay ona given shipment. Sometimes the 
duty may, after that lapse of years, amount to 
more than the whole amount of the shipment. 

An importer can’t be sure whether a tire is going 
to be classified as a tire or an article in part o 
carbon. He can’t be sure whether one of those 
little pianos you see in nightclubs is going to be 
considered a musical instrument or a toy. 

In order to get in gloves trimmed with bird 
feathers to meet a sudden feminine fancy in this 
country, he has to prove that the birds from which 
the feathers came were tame, not wild, a process 
which turns out to be very time consuming. 

It has even been suggested, although I shall not 
guarantee the veracity of this statement, that there 
is some question whether a coffin containing a 
corpse should be dutiable as an article of mer- 
chandise or considered as the “usual container” 
of its contents and hence be free of duty. 

One could multiply these illustrations, but the 
total effect is at present very restrictive on trade. 

I am happy to say that this problem is being 
vigorously attacked. Secretary Snyder is taking 
a personal interest in improving and simplifying 
those aspects of customs administration which lie 
within the Administrative authority. Real prog- 
ress has already been made. 

When the charter for the International Trade 
Organization is adopted, as I hope it will be early 
next session of Congress, its provisions will require 
substantial changes in some of our customs legis- 
lation, which will simplify and facilitate the proc- 
esses of importation. 


Other Regulations 


Then we have a whole series of regulations 
which have as their purpose the protection of the 
public against deception in labeling or against 
impure and unsanitary foods and drugs. These 
regulations, for the most part, have good reasons 
behind them. However, many of them, either 
because of outmoded legislation or long-estab- 
lished practices which have not been recently re- 
examined, have a highly protective effect. 

To describe any of these cases accurately I 
would have to be very technical. But here, in 
layman’s language, is the effect of one of them. 

Our regulations, in effect, require that the or- 
dinary can of mushrooms must have 16 ounces 
of mushrooms in it. The French produce canned 
mushrooms and want to send them to this country. 
But because of the way in which their whole pro- 
duction line is set up, they have only about 15 
ounces of mushrooms in a can. They state this 
fact clearly in the labels. Nevertheless, under 
present requirements we cannot admit into this 
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country any can of mushrooms which doesn’t con- 
tain exactly the required weight of mushrooms. 

These again are problems to which we are earn- 
estly addressing ourselves. 


Agricultural Surpluses 


Another important series of obstacles is created 
by the existence of our agricultural surpluses, 
and by the fact that our agricultural price-sup- 
port systems are so established that in some cases 
they require limitations upon imports. 


“Buy American” Laws 


Our Federal, and many of our state and local 
overnments, which spend about 10 billion dol- 
ars a year for supplies, materials and equipment, 

are required to “Buy American.” 

The Federal Government, for example, is pro- 
hibited from buying foreign materials, or com- 
modities manufactured from foreign materials, 
unless these materials are not available in the 
United States, or unless the prices of correspond- 
ing domestic items are “unreasonable.” ‘“Unrea- 
sonable” is usually interpreted as meaning 25 per- 
cent more expensive, duty included in computing 
the 25 percent. 

It would help if these agencies could buy some- 
what more freely from abroad. 


Shipping Laws 


We have laws and regulations which compel 
us in many cases to tell the citizens of friendly 
nations when they offer to carry our goods for us 
across the seas that we must not employ them be- 
cause we are obligated to use our own vessels re- 
gardless of the quality of service and rate of charge 
which they may offer us. 

I give these illustrations not in a critical sense, 
but simply to call your attention to the fact that 
in all these apparently unrelated ways, and in 
many others, obstacles are being interposed to 
achievement of this objective of increased imports 
which we all accept. 

And it is important, whenever we encounter ex- 
amples of each of these particular phenomena, to 
relate them to our over-all objective and to con- 
sider their effect upon that objective; to recognize 
the validity of that age-old principle that little 
drops of water can wear away a stone and, con- 
versely, the principle of the homeopaths that re- 
peated little doses of medicine can cure even a 
malignant disease. 


Conclusion 


We have made a good start on the economic prob- 
lems that confront us. Where it has been pos- 
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sible, we have worked through the specialized 
agencies of the United Nations. In other cases, 
more limited groups of nations have worked to- 
gether on common problems. There are many ex- 
amples of this effort, but I want to call your espe- 
cial attention to two of them. 

First, under the General Agreement on Tariffs 
and Trade we have negotiated the most compre- 
hensive downward tariff readjustments in history. 
The most recent was at Annecy this summer, 
where the 23 nations originally parties to the Gen- 
eral Agreement met with 10 other major trading 
nations of the world. Congress has renewed for 
the sixth time, this time without amendment, the 
Trade Agreements Act. 

The President has said that he intends to press 
forward with further negotiations to make the 
General Agreement, now embracing over 30 na- 
tions, an even more effective instrument. 

Second, we’ did not embark upon competitive 
use of protective quotas and preferential arrange- 
ments and other forms of economic warfare. In- 
stead, we got the best brains of the various nations 
together around the conference table to work 
out an agreed set of principles, the charter of the 
International Trade Organization, to govern the 
conduct of international trade. The organization 
itself would help to make those principles effective 
and provide a forum in which the nations of the 
world could resolve their economic differences. 

When this charter is adopted, as I hope it will 
be early next session of Congress, its provisions 
will place our foreign trade policy on a more solid 
footing than we have been able to achieve through 
the series of temporary reenactments of the Trade 
Agreements Act. 

These are good starts. But in a sense we have 
covered the easiest part of the road. In times of 
crisis, needs are recognized and attention and in- 
telligence can be concentrated on the things which 
most immediately require doing. The test of our 
wills and wisdom will perhaps be most severe 
when the challenge seems less, when the exciting 
war and postwar tasks are followed by more pro- 
saic ones. It will perhaps be less easy then to 
discern the needs of the day and to concert our 
actions when we have discerned them. 

The key to continued forward movement lies 
with us. We have looked tonight at just one of 
the many things that need to be done. But it is 
a very important one; without it I do not see 
how the free world structure which we have been 
building can have a solid economic base. For it 
is nothing less than finding the solution to our 
balance-of-payments problem through our role as 
an importer in the world economy. We cannot 
start too soon to work out that solution. 

In conclusion, I would like to leave with you 
three simple thoughts which seem to me to provide, 
if correctly applied, the means to overcome the 
obstacles to increased imports. 

The first thought is this: that for the United 
States, just as for so many other countries, our 
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basic problem in the field of foreign economic 
relations is that we are in serious balance-of-pay- 
ments difficulties. We have an unfavorable bal- 
ance of trade, unfavorable to the taxpayer and 
unfavorable to the consumer. It is in the long run 
a manageable problem, in terms of the magnitudes 
with which we as a people are accustomed to deal. 

The second thought is this: that the solution of 
this problem is not a simple, single solution. Nor 
will it come swiftly. It is rather to be found in 
continuous action along many different lines and 
in many different fields; in the cumulative effect 
of a myriad of small actions rather than in any 
dramatic single measure. 

That is why the solution is difficult. Because 
the campaign will be long, and so often each of 
the single skirmishes that must be fought and 
refought to gain a victory in the great campaign 
doesn’t seem important enough to inspire the af- 
firmative attack or the strong and effective defense 
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which may be required. But it is the art of a great 
general and the test of a good army to develop 
staying power and see the importance of all the 
engagements in the light of the grand strategy 
and the main objective of the campaign. If we 
lose all the skirmishes, we are likely also in the end 
to lose the war. 

The third and final thought is this: It is funda- 
mental to a solution of this problem that we have 
a basic change in our traditional attitude of mind. 
We must become really import-minded. We must 
want to devote our time and energy to discover- 
ing and bringing in imports. 

For it will be of little avail for the Government 
drastically to reduce the barriers we have been 
discussing, or for other countries pena d to ex- 
pand their production for export, if the business- 
men and people of this country do not really “go 
after” imports in the good American way. 

By and large, people get what they want. If 
the American people really want imports, imports 
will come. It’s common sense for us to want them 
and go after them. 


CONFERENCE AT THE HAGUE ADJOURNS 


STATEMENT BY SECRETARY ACHESON 
[Released to the press November 3] 


Upon this most auspicious occasion, the success- 
ful termination of the round-table conference at 
The Hague, this government wishes to congratu- 
late the Netherlands and Indonesian representa- 
tives on the high statesmanship which both 
have exhibited in the course of the Conference. 
The conferees, in finding a settlement of those dif- 
ferences, both political and economic, which have 
separated them some years, have accorded the In- 
donesian people full independence and sovereignty, 
at the same time preserving interests of the 
Netherlands in the Indonesian Archipelago which 
are legitimate and just. The new and sovereign 
Republic of United Indonesia is to join the Nether- 
lands in the Netherlands-Indonesian Union, a vol- 
untary association of equal partners, thus offering 
the world a bright prospect for practical collabora- 
tion between East and West. It is the firm ex- 
pectation of this Government that the agreements 
reached at the Conference will mark a renewed 
growth of Dutch-Indonesian friendship and co- 
operation, which in our opinion will surely further 
the welfare of both nations. ; 

By its courageous action against a subversive 
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Communist movement last September, the Indo- 
nesian Republic has demonstrated its genuine na- 
tionalist character. The Indonesian Federalists 
have joined with the Indonesian Republic in com- 
pounding a genuine all-Indonesian nationalist 
position at The Hague Conference. The Govern- 
ment of the Netherlands, under whose auspices the 
round-table conference has been held, has during 
the course of negotiations demonstrated full fidel- 
ity to its principle of independence for Indonesia 
and faith in the integrity of the new state. 

The dispute has been before the Security Coun- 
cil since July 1947. The United Nations Good 
Offices Committee, the name of which was sub- 
sequently changed to United Nations Commission 
for Indonesia, was formed through the selection 
of Belgium by the Netherlands, of Australia by 
the Indonesian Republic, and the selection by 
Australia and Belgium of the United States as 
the third member. The United States’ contribu- 
tion to the solution of the Indonesian problem has 
been made through the discharge of its responsi- 
bility as a member of the United Nations Commis- 
sion for Indonesia. 

Negotiations, under the auspices of the Commit- 
tee of Good Offices, which were suspended in 1948, 
were resumed on April 14, 1949 under the auspices 
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of the United Nations Commission for Indonesia 
which was created by the Security Council resolu- 
tion of January 28, 1949. This same resolution 
called upon bot a for a cease fire order, for 
a release of all political prisoners, and for the res- 
toration of che Masaiiican Government at Jogja- 
karta, to be followed by staged withdrawals of 
Netherlands forces from areas occupied by them 
after December 18, and made several recommenda- 
tions to the parties. The parties agreed on May 7 
to the restoration of the Dakitete Government 
to the Residency of Jogjakarta, the issuance of 
a cease fire, the release of Republican prisoners by 
the Dutch, and the holding of a conference at The 
Hague leading to a definitive political settlement. 

The new Republic of United Indonesia will be 
faced with great tasks and must assume heavy 
responsibilities. It can count upon the sympathy 
and support of all who believe in democracy and 
the right of self-government. For its part, the 
United States Government is engaged in study of 
ways and means by which it may be of assistance, 
should such assistance be requested. 

The United States will be gratified to welcome 
into the community of free nations the United 
Republic of Indonesia and looks forward to Indo- 
nesia’s membership in the United Nations which 
the Netherlands has undertaken to propose. With 
their record of genuine nationalism, the Indo- 
nesian people may be expected successfully to re- 
sist all efforts of aggressive foreign dictatorships 
to subvert their newly won independence. 


STATEMENT BY SENATOR FRANK P. GRAHAM! 
[Released to the press November 3] 


The two great peoples of the Netherlands and 
Indonesia, their devoted representatives at The 
Hague Conference, the able and faithful members 
of the United Nations Commission of Good Offices, 
and the United Nations, as the world’s agency of 
peace, are all to be congratulated by the peoples 
of all nations on working out this historic settle- 
ment of the four-year dispute. 

From reports, it is assured, that the main prin- 
ciples of the Linggadjati Agreement and the 
eighteen principles of the Renville Agreement 
with their implementation in the du Bois-Critch- 
ley plan and the Cochran plan, with modifications 
and additions freely negotiated at The Hague, 
have been substantially integrated and further im- 
plemented in The Hague Agreement. This in- 
tegrated agreement provides for the national sov- 


1Senator Graham was formerly the U.S. Member of 
the United Nations Good Offices Committee for Indonesia 
from Oct. 1947 to Feb. 1948. Coert du Bois replaced 
him from Feb. 1948 to Aug. 1948; and Merle Cochran, the 
present U.S. member, replaced, in turn, Mr. du Bois. 
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ereignty and independence of the Republic of 
United Indonesia; the self-determination of the 
Indonesian people through civil liberties, free elec- 
tions, safeguards for minorities and property; a 
constituent assembly as both an interim legisla- 
ture and a constitutional convention for framing 
the basic principles of the independent federal 
Republic of United Indonesia ; and the statute for 
the Union of the Kingdom of the Netherlands and 
the Republic of United Indonesia for cooperation 
in their larger common interests as a new common- 
wealth of nations, with both nations to be inde- 
pendent members of the United Nations. 

By this agreement the two peoples have vindi- 
cated their separate victories over the extremes of 
the new totalitarian communism and the old his- 
toric imperialism. In the words of the great and 
gracious Queen Wilhelmina made true in the 
words of her most worthy daughter, Queen Ju- 
liana, “colonialism is dead.” In this settlement 
the people of the Netherlands and the people of 
Indonesia by the self-determination of free peo- 
ples, have, under God, a rendezvous with a larger 
destiny of creative cooperation in a time and in 
a world desperately in need of the best which 
these two great peoples can give together. By 
the example of the historic Hague Agreement be- 
tween the people of the Netherlands and the people 
of Indonesia, the peoples of the West and the East 
will find a new meeting place in the United Na- 
tions as a forum and hope for freedom and peace 
in the world. 

May the people of Indonesia, where there was a 
great civilization before western men discovered 
America, and may the people of the Netherlands, a 
little land but a great people, rise to the greatness 
of their opportunity, so that all the peoples of the 
earth in looking today to the East, whence came 
the great religions of the world, will lift their 
eyes in prayers towards the morning of their 
hopes for a freer and better world. 


Negotiations Begin With Atlantic Pact 
Countries on Military Aid 


[Released to the press November 3] 


The Department of State today is starting nego- 
tiations on bilateral agreements under the Mutual 
Defense Assistance Act of 1949, with Atlantic pact 
countries scheduled to receive military aid. 

The conclusion of these agreements prior to the 
furnishing of any assistance under the act is re- 
quired by legislation authorizing such aid. 

Identical proposed draft agreements are being 
submitted today to the diplomatic missions in 
Washington of the following nations: the Nether- 
lands, Belgium, Luxembourg, Italy, the United 
Kingdom, Denmark, France, and Norway. 
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It is contemplated that the negotiations will be 
handled with the diplomatic missions in Washing- 
ton of the nations involved and will not require 
any special personnel from abroad. 

In transmitting the proposed draft agreements, 
Department of State representatives stressed the 
importance of speed in obtaining final agreement 
in order that provision of military assistance may 
proceed without delay. 

Texts of the agreements will be made public and 
registered with the United Nations after signa- 
tures are affixed. 


U.S. To Participate in 
Haitian Bicentennial Exposition 


[Released to the press October 31] 


This week the United States Ambassador to 
Haiti, William E. DeCourcy, will preside at a 
ceremony to break the first ground for the United 
States Pavilion at the Exposition at Port-au- 
Prince, Haiti, which will commemorate the two- 
hundredth anniversary of the founding of that 
city. President Estime of Haiti and foreign am- 
bassadors and ministers and leading Haitian of- 
ficials are expected to take part in the ceremony. 

The United States Pavilion will be erected on 
a site which has been presented to the United 
States by the Haitian Government. After the 
close of the Exposition, this building, which af- 
fords sufficient space for the presentation of 
motion pictures, lectures, and art exhibits, will be 
used to carry out the cultural and informational 
program of the United States in Haiti. 

In the United States Pavilion there will be one 
single large exhibit relating to the parallels in the 
historical development of the United States and 
Haiti from the time of their colonial periods. In 
addition, there will be displays depicting accom- 
plishments of the United States in the fields of 
commerce, industry, and science and including 
models of soil conservation projects, airports, 
transportation and communication facilities, and 
many other items. 

The Exposition will be located along the water 
front in the center of the city on ground which 
has recently been reclaimed from marshland and 
landscaped. Most of the buildings which have 
already been constructed within the area are 
permanent in character and will house some of the 
Haitian Government offices after the Exposition 
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Lioyd V. Berkner To Survey Department’s 
Responsibilities in International Science 


[Released to the press November 2] 


Dr. Lloyd V. Berkner has been designated w 
serve as consultant to the Secretary of State. 

In this capacity, he will survey the responsibil- 
ities of the Department of State in the field of 
international science. He will develop detailed 
recommendations on the most effective means of 
utilizing the functions and facilities of the De- 
partment for meeting the needs of United States 
science, and for strengthening national security to 
the end that the Department may fulfill adequately 
its role with respect to the international aspects 
of science. 

Dr. Berkner will first undertake a study of the 
urgent problem of stimulating and facilitating an 
optimum flow of international scientific and tech- 
nological information to aid in the achievement of 
thisend. The study of other significant problems 
will grow out of this initial inquiry. 

The survey will be organized as follows: Spe- 
cific studies and formulation of detailed recom- 
mendations will be developed by the International 
Science Policy survey group with assistance from 
units in the Department and other agencies con- 
cerned with international aspects of science and 
technology. The survey group will consist of 
full-time and part-time United States Government 
officers, under the policy guidance of a Depart- 
mental Steering Committee composed of Assist- 
ant Secretaries of State. The Steering Committee 
will also review and approve for the Department 
the policies, procedures, and recommendations 
growing out of the survey prior to their final sub- 
mittal to the Secretary of State. It is anticipated 
that general guidance and approval for American 
science will be given by an Advisory Committee 
on International Science Policy of the National 
Academy of Sciences. 

Dr. Berkner will call upon units of the Depart- 
ment of State and other agencies concerned with 
international aspects of science and technology 
for such information and specialized studies as he 
may consider essential to the conduct of the survey. 
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Recent Releases 


For sale by the Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C. Address requests 
direct to the Superintendent of Documents, except in the 
case of free publications, which may be obtained from the 
Department of State. 


United States Treaty Developments, December 1948. 
(Third Release) Pub. 2851. 514 pp. $3.50. 


A loose-leaf volume of annotations on the status of 
treaties and agreements to which the United States 
is a party. 


Air Transport Services. Treaties and Other Interna- 
tional Acts Series 1900. Pub. 3478. 39pp. 15¢. 


Agreement between the United States and Brazil— 
Signed at Rio de Janeiro, September 6, 1946; entered 
into force October 6, 1946. 


The Territorial Papers of the United States, Vol. XIV. 
Pub. 3502. 915 pp. $2.75 a copy. 


Consists of the texts, literally reproduced, of the of- 
ficial records of the territory of Louisiana-Missouri, 
1806-14. Compiled and edited by Clarence Edwin 
Carter. 


Relief Supplies and Packages for Greece: Duty-Free 
Entry Payment of Transportation Charges. Treaties and 
Other International Acts Series 1898. Pub. 3512. 27 
pp. 10¢. 


Agreement between the United States and Greece— 
Signed at Athens, February 9, 1949 ; entered into force 
February 9, 1949. 


Air Transport Services. Treaties and Other Interna- 
tional Acts Series 1902. Pub. 3513. 23 pp. 10¢. 


Agreement and Protocol between the United States 
and Italy—Signed at Rome; operative from February 
6, 1949; entered into force definitively September 2, 
1948. 


Economic Cooperation With Luxembourg Under Public 
Law 472—80th Congress. Treaties and Other Interna- 
tional Acts Series 1908. Pub. 3514. 4 pp. 5¢. 


Agreement between the United States and Luxem- 
bourg Amending Agreement of July 3, 1948—Effected 
by exchange of notes dated at Luxembourg Novem- 
ber 17 and December 22, 1948; entered into force De- 
cember 22, 1948. 


Economic Cooperation With Denmark Under Public Law 
472—80th Congress. Treaties and Other International 
Acts Series 1904. Pub. 3515. 2 pp. 5¢. 


Agreement between the United States and Denmark 
Amending Agreement of June 29, 1948—Effected by 
exchange of notes signed at Copenhagen November 
4 and 18, 1948; entered into force November 18, 1948. 


Naval Mission to Haiti. Treaties and Other International 
Acts Series 1907. Pub. 3518. 12 pp. 5¢. 


November 14, 1949 


Agreement between the United States and Haiti— 
Signed at Washington, April 14, 1949; entered into 
force April 14, 1949. 


General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade. Treaties and 
Other International Acts Series 1890. Pub. 3521. 32 pp. 
15¢. 


Between the United States and Other Governments: 
Protocol Modifying Part II and Article X XVI of the 
Agreement of October 30, 1947—Signed at Geneva 
September 14, 1948; entered into force December 14, 
1948, 


United States Educational Foundation in the Philippines. 
Treaties and Other International Acts Series 1910. Pub. 
3527. Spp. 5¢. 


Agreement between the United States and the Re- 
public of the Philippines Amending Agreement of 
March 23, 1948—Effected by exchange of notes signed 
at Manila December 8 and 20, 1948; entered into force 
December 20, 1948. 


United States Educational Foundation in New Zealand. 
Treaties and Other International Acts Series 1912. Pub. 
3529. 3 pp. 5¢. 


Agreement between the United States and New Zea- 
land Amending Agreement of September 14, 1948— 
Effected by exchange of notes dated at Wellington, 
March 3 and 9, 1949; entered into force March 9, 1949. 


Postal Convention. Treaties and Other International 
Act Series 1913. Pub. 3530. 9 pp. 10¢. 


Between the United States and the Repubic of the 
Philippines—Signed at Manila September 17, 1947 
and at Washington September 30, 1947; entered into 
force October 1, 1947. 


Relief Supplies and Packages for Italy: Duty-Free Entry 
Payment of Transportation Charges. Treaties and Other 
International Acts Series 1914. Pub. 3533. 7 pp. 5¢. 


Agreement and Understanding between the United 
States and Italy—Effected by exchange of notes signed 
at Rome, November 26, 1948; entered into force Nov- 
ember 26, 1948. 


Settlement of Certain War Accounts and Claims. 
Treaties and Other International Acts Series 1920. Pub. 
3541. 4 pp. 5¢. 


Agreement between the United States and Austria— 
Signed at Vienna, June 21, 1947; entered into force 
June 21, 1947. 


Trading Ideas With the World. International Informa- 
tion and Cultural Series 7. Pub. 3551. 88 pp. 55¢. 


Report of the United States Advisory Commission on 
Educational Exchange, March 31, 1949, on Interna- 
tional educational and technical exchange program. 


Third Session of the General Conference of Unesco, 
Beirut, Lebanon, November 17—December 11, 1948. Inter- 
national Organization and Conference Series IV, United 
Nations Educational, Scientific and Cultural Organization 
8. Pub. 3574. 132 pp. 35¢. 


Report of the United States delegation with selected 
documents. 


Foreign Service of the United States, July 1, 1949. Pub. 
3603. 102 pp. 25¢. 


A list showing classification of personnel by categories 
and salaries. 
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Technical Assistance 
The Technical Assistance Program: A Task for 
for Generations. Summary of Secretary 
Acheson’s Remarks. 
Engineering in the Future. 
Hayes, Jr. ‘es Sele 
The Role of the Near East Colleges. By 
Assistant Secretary George C. McGhee. 


The United Nations and 

Specialized Agencies 

Freedom of the Press—An International Issue: 
The U.N. Debate on the Convention on 
the International Transmission of the 
News and the Right of Correction. By 
Samuel DePalma A 

The United States in the United Nations. 

Indonesians Accorded Full Independence— 


By Samuel P. 


Page 


Economic Affairs 


The U.S. as an Importer in World <Ain pe 
By Secretary Acheson . aor. 


Treaty Information 


Negotiations Begin With Atlantic Pact 
Countries on Military Aid ‘ 


International Information and 

Cultural Affairs 

U.S. To Participate in Haitian Bicentennial 
Exposition . 


The Department 


Viewing 48 Years in the Department of State. 
By Philip W. Carroll . 

Lloyd V. Berkner To Survey Department's 
Responsibilities in International Science . 


Conference at The Hague Adjourns: 
Statement by Secretary Acheson . 4 
Statement by Senator Frank P. Graham . 


Publications 
Recent Releases . 


Samuel DePalma, author of the article on freedom of the press, is 
an officer in the Office of United Nations Economic and Social Affairs, 
Department of State. Mr. DePalma served as Technical Secretary 
to the United States delegation to the United Nations Conference on 
Freedom of Information held in Geneva, and he also served as Adviser 
to Mrs. Franklin D. Roosevelt and Erwin D. Canham of the U.S. 
delegation to the General Assembly. 

Philip W. Carroll, author of the interview article with Bertha 8. 
Rodrick, “Viewing 48 Years With the Department of State,” is a De- 
partment of State intern with the Foreign Service Institute and is 
presently serving with the Division of Publications, Department of 


State. 
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